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H US know abont it. | 


} 


thousands or millions they must 


| what it will be worth to them to 


E are great believers in co-operation among farmers. By 
joining to buy farm machinery, live stock, fertil- 
jzers, seeds and possibly household supplies; by com- 


| bining to sell their crops and market’ng on a rational basis in- 


stead of each man taking his product to town and selling it for 
what is offered him; by uniting for such community work as 
drainage, road building, the establishment of telephone lines---in 
all these ways and many more, 





[ A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIENCE SPECIAL 


ness requiring the co-operative efforts of its members; if your 
community has taken any united action along any line of practical 
betterment, let us hear from you about it. We hope for a hund- 
red short letters telling of experiences cf this kind, and we are 
trusting you to tell us of any you know. 

Make your letter as short or as long as you wish---the shorter 
the better, though---and send it to us by October 18th. We shall 

pay $5 for the best letter, $2.50 





we have pointed out that they 
could make co-operation pay them 


CO-OPERATE IN THE PURCHASE OF PURE-BRED SIRES. 


each for the three next best and 
$1 each for all others we can use. 





handsomely. We have urged the 
co-operation of farmers as a class 
in the great organizations like the 
Farmers’ Union, and we have also 
insted that they need to co- 
with each other locally--- 

" or four or a dozen neigh- 
bots joining together in a purely 
bus‘ness organization---a co-part- 
ne’ship---to do things n> one of 
them would feel like doing alone. 
Wehave believed that this sort of 
small business a:sociations must 
precede any great business or- 
pert of farmers as a class; 
t before they can expect to 
march together in an army of 





to keep step together in 
bands of three or four or a cozen. 
en farmers once realize 


Organize as do the men of other 
trades and professions, they will 
ook back with wonder to the 
time when they valued organiza- 
tion so little---to the time when 





A Clydesdale Stallion—One of the Best of the Draft Breeds. 


Don’t write us any essays on the 
benefits of co-operation, or any- 
thing of this kind. All are fully: 
convinced now that co-operation 
among farmers will pay, and what 
we are asking for is the proof--- 
the actual experience of men who 
have tried it. We expect to have 
for this issue an article or two 
by recognized authorities on the 
subject, but these we consider of 
far less value than the actual ex- 
periences of the men who have 
“turned the trick.” 

Write us to-day what your com- 
munity has done, or what you 
and your neighbors are doing 
along any line of work. Surely 
you have worked together some 
time and found it profitable. 

The union of the farmers for 
practical ends is bound to be one 
of the great factors in the re- 
making of the rural South. Every 
story of successful co-operation 
will help to bring about the day 
when it will be general. Tell your 








It was the common saying that 
farmers won’t stick.” They are learning, too. The Farmers’ 

Union is today one of the great forces to be reckoned with in the 
South. Under continued wise leadership it will become an even 
greater force, reach more farmers, and be of more service to 

Ose itreaches. Its work has just begun, and those farmers 
ea are still outside owe it to themselves and to their fellow 
armers to joia and to help carry farward the great work it has 
undertaken. 

Similarly, such organizations as the co-operative creamery 
association we told about a few weeks ago, as the sweet pctato 
growers’ association Mr. W. J. Shuford proposes for his county, 
as the various fruit and produce exchanges, are becoming each 
ong more numerous and more useful. We can’t help believing, 
0. that the smaller co-operative societies, the little groups of 

Adee? unite for some specific purpose are increasing. We have 
an idea that there is a whole lot more of such united effort than 
most of us think. 
tive 4 wish to know if we are right in this opinion, if co-opera- 
is elort is becoming more general among the farmers and if it 
S Proving a good thing. Therefore, in addition to the four 

orem announced last week we are going to make our issue of 
io A er 28 a “Co-Operative Experience Special.” We sre go- 
ity 4 ask every reader who knows of any farmers’ organization, 
Of any group of farmers, which kas done any such work, to let 
Sah f three or more farmers of your neighhor- 
do ave worked together, on a business basis, to buy or sell, to 
any sort of work; if your local Union has engaged in any busi- 





story and help. 
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‘Will it injure land to clear it in summer?’”’ 
No. You will be less troubled with sprouts if the 
land is cleared in summer, but the time when the 
land is cleared of trees has nothing to do with the 
future of the soil. 














“Is lime that has been lying out in a pile for 
some time worth hauling fourteen miles?’’ The 
lime will be all right, simply in all probability 
completely carbonated or air-slaked, but still good. 
Whether it will pay to haul it fourteen miles de- 
pend on what you have to pay for it and the kind 
of road you have to haul over. 

Do not disturb the sweet potatoes vines 
by pulling them loose from the ground. An 
abundance of leaves is necessary for the making 
of potatoes. There may be a very rank growth 
of vines and small potatoes, because there is an 
of nitrogen present. But if the nitrogen 
is well balanced with an abundance of phosphoric 
acid and potash, the big vines will make big pota- 
Loes. 





excess 





“Should cotton seed for planting be taken from 
first picking or second?’’ I would pay more atten- 
tion to the character of the plant than the particu- 
lar picking. I would never take seed from a long- 
jointed plant that shoots above the rest of the 
plants in the row, but would look for bushy plants 
with short joints and well bolled. Then I would 
take seed from the limbs that start nearest the 
ground and never from the central stalk. 

“My first cutting of alfalfa was 30 inches high 
and the second only 8 inches.’’ Probably you cut 
the first too late. If you will examine the base 
of the plants when the first growth is just start- 
ing a few blooms, you will find the shoots starting 
for the second cutting, and if you let these get 
tall enough for the mower to cut them, the second 
growth will be shorter. Cut as soon as you see 
the shoots starting at the base of the plants. 





“T intend to thresh peas with the Koger ma- 
chine. At what stage should they be cut? Can 
I thresh in the field and bale the hay and hulls 
there?’’ Cut the peas when the pods are begin- 
ning to ripen by turning yellow, and they will ma- 
ture in the hay. But the threshing should be 
done when the hay is well cured and the seeds 
ripened, and the barn is the place for this. I do 
not think that you can do it well from the shocks. 





Several inquirers ask if peavine hay can be 
baled from the field in the same condition I would 
put it in the barn. I have never baled any pea- 
vine hay, having always had barn room for it and 
never wanting to sell any. If I wanted to bale it 
from the field, I would let it get rather dryer than 
I put it in the barn and would turn the cocks to 
dry off the bottoms, and while still rather tough 
and not brittle, I believe it can be safely baled. 





To numerous inquirers I would say that the Per- 
fect Pea Harvester was advertised for several 
weeks in The Progressive Farmer by the Perfect 
Pea Harvester Company of Salisbury, Md. I have 
no interest whatever in the machine, but have seen 
it work and know that it will do what the owners 
claim for it. Several more are asking for my 
method of curing peavine hay. Please refer to 
page 2 of The Progressive Farmer for August 12. 





“What is the prospective ocutlook for the ginseng 
crop?” You are in the mountain country, where 
ginseng grows wild, and it can be grown there, I 
suppose. But it seems to me that if the tales told 
by the promoters who are trying to sell roots and 
seeds to prospective cultivators are true, they 
would hardly want to sell their young roots for 
others to make profit out of, but would keep them 
and make the fabulous profits themselves. Doubt- 
less there are some making money with ginseng, 
but they are chiefly those who are selling the roots 
for other people to plant. In the warmer sections 
of the South, it is a very good thing to let alone. 

““My neighbors say that collards should not be 
cultivated during dog-days.’’ What is your opin- 
ion?’ My opinion is that the advice is all non- 
sense. Years ago I had a large field in late cab- 


bages, and my neighbors told me the same thing, 
and said that the cabbages would be ruined if I 
I paid no attention 
on and cultivated that field in 


cultivated them in dog-days. 
to them and went 


the best manner, and I had the best cabbages in 
the neighborhood, more than our school of over 
300 people could consume, and sold wagon loads 
of them. Good cultivation of cabbages and col- 
lards during the dog-days is just as important as 
any other time, no crops are benefited by being 
stunted during their growth, whether corn or cab- 
bage. To keep off the green worms that attack 
collards and cabbages, dust them over with air- 
slaked lime in which one part of Paris green has 
been mixed with 75 parts of lime. 





I would that every farmer in the South could 
realize the importance of having a crimson clover 
sod to turn for the corn crop. Crimson clover 
that has had a good dressing of acid phosphate, 
and in some soils some potash, will make cheaper 
corn than can be made with fertilizers. I was 
in a field in this State last year that made nearly 





More Bath-Rooms Our Greatest Need. 


life it is my feeling that what is needed 

more than any other one thing on most 
farms is a fairly well appointed bath-room. This 
may, at first thought, sound ludicrous to many 
people, but when all is said and done, the im- 
provement of farm life depends not on the 
farms, but on the farmers and their families. 
Their ability and progress depend on_ their 
state of mind as affecting their ideals and more 
particularly upon the state of their bodies, as 
affecting their capacity for work, their general 
outlook on life and the condition of their sur- 
roundings. The Southern farmer, and the same 
holds true of most other sections, needs to have 
his standard of living raised more than he needs 
any other thing. A bath-room will do this 
quicker than anything else. 

For example: Picture the man coming in 
from the field, covered with dirt and sweat, and 
going to bed in his underclothes. Then picture 
the man who has a bath before he sits down to 
supper. The different outlook on life of these 
‘wo men can readily be imagined. The bath- 
room man has wiped out the toil and tiredness 
of the day, life is worth living, he is in condi- 
tion to plan for the next day and dream of the 
future, and it’s the dreams that count most in 
life. His rest at night is good and he wakes 
ready for the next day’s work. The unbathed 
man gets no real rest at all and wakes in the 
morning with what strength he had about sap- 
ped out. 

What is true of the man of the house is also 
true of all the family, and I think it will be 
found true that bath-tubs will do more to fix up 
the farms of the South, send more children to 
school and college, increase the yield of the 
crops and build up the South faster than any 
other one agency. R. OC. COOL. 

Southport, N. C. 


Pie WHAT I have seen and know of farm 











100 bushels an acre and had nothing but a clover 
sod turned down and limed, and that on land that 
years ago made 25 bushels in a favorable season. 
And I want to repeat what I have been saying 
for forty years, that no grain or cotton farmer, 
who farms right, grows and feeds legume crops 
to cattle and takes care of the manure, will ever 
need to buy an ounce of nitrogen either in the 
form of ammonia or otherwise. And especial’ 
he will not need to buy it for the corn crop. VY «ay 
pay your hard-earned money for what you can 
get free and get more abundantly than you can 
buy it? 





Basic Slag Phosphate. 





phosphate will sweeten the soil without us- 

ing any extra lime, that it contains 15 to 17 
per cent of phosphoric acid, and that this will not 
leach from the soil as acid phosphate will, and the 
lime in it is in such a form that it will not eat up 
the humus. Please give your opinion.’’ There is no 
need for exaggeration or untrue statements in re- 
gard to the basic slag phosphate. It has one ad- 
vantage over the acid phosphate, and this is that 
it does not rob the soil of lime, but does to some 
extent tend to sweeten it, since it carries 40 per 
cent of free lime. But phosphoric acid does not 
leach from the soil no matter from what source. 
The phosphoric acid in the basic slag is not so 
readily available as that in acid phosphate. While 
the tendency of the lime it carries certainly is to 
sweeten the soil, you will hardly get enough lime 
in the usual application to have much effect on 
an acid soil. Basie slag is a good carrier of phos- 
phorie acid, and there is no need to tell things 
about it that are not true. 


N agent here says that basic slag of Thomas 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Buy Only the Best Seeds. 


SEEDSMAN I once knew sold in the front 
A of his store seed from Peter Henderson & 
r Co. in their original packets. 


In the rear 
he sold auction seed, two papers for five cents, 
and made no guarantee. He said that he told the 
farmers that they had better buy the Henderson 
seed at ten cents a paper, but nine out of ter 
would buy the auction seeds because they could 
get two papers for five cents. 

This shows one of the greatest errors that 
farmers make. They assume that a low price for 
anything they want means cheapness when, as 
a rule, it means dearness. The cost of a paper 
of garden seed, even at the highest price, is very 
small in proportion to the crop. The high- 
priced seed can be depended upon to produce 
what is wanted, the cheap seed will, as a Tule, 
make an inferior crop, and the buyer pays many 
times over the difference in the original purchase, 

I have often, when asked where to buy certain 
seeds, referred the inquirers to a firm in whom] 
have the greatest confidence. This firm recently 
wrote to me thanking me for referring people to 
them and saying: ‘‘We do not always make a 
sale because —-————— and —————— are always 
under us in price.” It is the same old idea of 
getting something cheap and paying for setting 
it. There is an old Frenchman on Long Island 
who frequently sends me seed for trial, claiming 
that he sells nothing but the best, and [ always 
found his seed good. He boldly advertises his 
place as ‘“‘The dearest place in the United States,” 
and says that market gardeners who know their 
business are always ready to pay his prices. There 
is no greater mistake made by farmers than buy- 
ing seed for farm or garden because they are of- 
fered at a low price, and we often hear of great 
disappointments and a general blame of seeds- 
men, when the trouble is from the farmer trying 
to get good seed for less money than good seed 
can be sold for. My rule is to get all the seed | 
need from the most reliable sources and pay the 
best price for them. If I pay 50 cents for an 
ounce of lettuce seed, and get plants that will 
come uniformly to type, as true as one pea is like 
another, I have made a more economical purchase 
than if I bought the seed that is offered at 10 
cents an ounce and got a stock some of which 
will head and some of which will not; in fact, all 
sorts of a mixture. In the first case, I have a 
crop every head of which can be used or sold, 
while with the other a large part has to go into 
the waste heap, and I have lost many times the 
price of the ounce of seed. The same is true of 
all sorts of seed. 

When I was farming on a large stock farm my 
clover seed were a matter of great importance, 
for I wanted clover and not dodder nor plantain 
seed. Hence, I always sent to a number of 
dealers for samples and examined them with 4 
magnifying glass to be sure of what they com 
tained, and there were always some firms who 
offered the seed for a much lower price than oth- 
ers, but I found that their seed were really the 
most costly, not only because of the smaller 
number of good seed, but because of the decreased 
tumber being due to foul weed seed in the sal- 
ple, and these would be worse than the decreased 
number of good clover seed. I always bought 4 
clean sample and did not bother about the price, 
for the foul seed would have been dear as a pres 
ent. Then when the seed came, if they did not 
come up to the sample, they went back immedi- 
ately. But this seldom happened, for the cleat 
seed always came from men of reputation who 
carefully reclean their seeds. 

Hence in buying seed either for the farm 
garden it is always economical to buy from the 
best sources and pay the best prices. 








The so-called ‘‘red spider” is really a red mite, 
a very small insect that in dry and hot weather 
will make webs in the under’side of the leaves and 
suck the life out of them. Moisture is death to 
them, and they are only troublesome in dry and 
hot weather. Regular spraying with soapsuds 
will drive them, but that is rather costly in 4 cot- 
ton ficld. Good heavy rains usually check them. 





The man who grows a crop of cotton with but 
200 pounds of the low grade 2—8—2 fertilizer 
(which is always one-fourth or more sand pel 
other worthless filler) really impoverishes his 
soil, for the crop will take up all of the little ay 
plication and then draw further on the resources 
of the soil, and the land is poorer than before 
after the crop is taken off. And all over the Col: 
ton Belt we see the results of this of drib 
bling and gambling with fertilizers. 
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PULELIUES 
> ? 


NOW, WHAT ABOUT THOSE STUMPS? 


You Know They Are in the Way and That You Can't Do Good 
Work Until You Get Rid of Them—Why Not Do It Now and 


Be Done With Them for Good? 


rier to agricultural progress in 

Florida to-day,’’ says the Flor- 
ida Grower in a recent issue. That’s 
putting it pretty strong,—a little 
stronger than we would care to put 
it, for we are inclined to agree with 
Uncle Cornpatch when he_ says: 
“what keeps most of us so far back 
js our dislike of movin’ forreds.” 
But be that as it may, there can be 


T" STUMP is the greatest bar- 








es 


no question that the stumps are a 
great hindrance to agricultural pro- 
gress, not only in Florida, but in 
every other Southern State as well. 
We have time and again stressed 
the fact that one can not cultivate 
land that is full of stumps either 
well or economically. More than 
that, he can not cultivate it with any 
satisfaction; and when one can not 
get out of his work the satifaction 
of feeling that he is doing it well 
and that it is worth doing, he is 





FOUND RIGHT PATH 


After a False Start. 


“In 1890 I began to drink coffee. 

“At that time I was healthy and 
enjoyed life. At first I noticed no 
bad effects from the indulgence but 
in course of time found that various 
troubles were coming upon me. 

“Palpitation of the heart took un- 
to itself sick and nervous headaches, 
kidney troubles followed and event- 
ually my stomach became so derang- 
ed that even a light meal caused me 
Serious distress. 

“Our physician’s prescriptions fail- 
ed to help me and then I dosed my- 
self with patent meditines till I was 
thorough disgusted and hopeless. 

Finally I began to suspect that 
toffee was the cause of my troubles. 
l experimented by leaving it off, ex- 
‘ept for one small cup at breakfast. 
This helped some, but did not alto- 
gether relieve my distress. It satis- 
fled he, however, that I was on the 
Tight track. 

% vie gave up coffee altogether and 
ee to use Postum. In ten days I 
nt Myself greatly improved, my 

a Steady, my head clear, my 
yale Working better and better, 
eart's action rapidly improving, 

Y appetite improved and the ability 
— 4 hearty meal without subse- 
this ¢ suffering restored tome. And 

8 condition remains. 
cease off coffee and using Pos- 
drugs — With no help from 
Medicine /_ abandoned the use of 
hod a eS when I began to use the 
ay i Name given by Pos- 

» Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Saha a Reason,” and it is ex- 
to Well n the little book, “The Road 

Ville,” in pkgs. 
Sa mead the above letter? A new 
bie —" from time to time. They 
me, true, and full of human 






























BLOWING OUT STUMPS WITH DYNAMITE. 





missing the very best part of his life. 
You remember Dr. 
say on ‘‘The Durable Satisfactions of 
Life’’? 
about the most durable and the most 
completely satisfying of them all is 
the feeling that one is doing some 
good work and 
should be done. 
feel this way at his work need not 
envy any man. 


Elliot’s fine es- 
Well, in our opinion, just 


is doing it as it 
The man who can 





But, to get back to our stumps, 
we don’t know a man in all our ac- 


quaintance whom we would bet on § 


as having this feeling while plowing 
a field full of stumps. Speaking for 
himself, the writer frankly admits 
that his one experience breaking a 


very stumpy field brought no such §& 


satisfaction to him. It did bring, 
though, tired arms and bruised legs 
and a shamed sort of feeling that 


i 














A STUMP PULLER, 





AND ITS WORK. 


perhaps it wasn’t really necessary to 
have said all that he did about it. 
Then, there were the poor horses 
who fretted and jerked and strained 
themselves and broke clevices and 
single-trees; and there was the field, 
poorly plowed, full of unbroken 
patches about the stumps where the 
weeds and grass could grow to add 
to the unpleasantness of cultivation, 
which was as devoid of satisfaction 
as was the hreaking. 

No, it does not. pay to work stumpy 
land. It costs money to get rid of 
stumps, of course, but it is money 
well spent, and the cost is far less 
than many farmers think. The in- 
creased. yields, the greater ease of 
working, the reduced wear and tear 
on teams, tools and harness, the in- 
creased ability to use improved im- 
plements—all these, when one gets 
down to business and looks fairly at 
both sides of the question, make the 
cost of cleaning the land seem like a 
small thing. Only this morning we 
had a letter from a Mississippi farm- 


it is worth $25 without them.” 
always, 


er who says: “If your land is worth 


$10 per acre with the stumps on it, 
Not 
maybe, but in many cases 
more. 

The pictures printed herewith 
show some of the best methods of 
getting rid of stumps. We can not 
say that either of them is absolutely 
the best, for at one time and place it 
may be best to use dynamite, as in 
the first illustration, while under dif- 
ferent conditions the stump puller 
may be preferable. Both these meth- 
ods are well known and should be 
more generally practiced; but we 
wish to call special attention to the 
last picture. which shows a traction 














HOW THE ENGINE DOES IT. 


engine yanking a stump out. This 
method, too, would be economical 
only under favorable conditions; but 
where these exist, it seems to us that 
it would be great work—sport al- 
most—to hitch an engine to a big 
stump and jerk it out. 

At any rate, get rid of the stumps. 
You can’t afford to work around 
them any longer. 





HAVE ANY OF OUR PEANUT 
GROWERS TRIED THIS PLAN? 


Messrs. Editors: I have a large crop 


| of Spanish peanuts on hand and am 


looking for a cheaper method of har- 
vesting them than the old method of 
putting them in small stacks. Am 
thinking of plowing them up and 
shaking them out with prong hoes 
and letting them lie there for about 
three days. Then rake them up with 
a hay-rake and haul them up and 
put them in large stacks, say about 
50 bushels to the stack and about six 
stacks in one place, so the machine 
can go to each lot of stacks and 
thresh them. Then I will have no 
trouble in waiting on it, as it is quite 
a job to haul the small stacks to the 
machine fast enough, where labor is 
scarce. Will some of the peanut 
growers give me their advice on this 
and tell me if they have ever tried it. 

I also want to say to the peanut 
growers that I used factory-shelled 
pes for seed this year and some hand- 
shelled peas, and I got a very bad 
stand with the factory peas. In fact, 
I lost at least $200 by using the fac- 
tory peas, as I got a good stand with 
the hand-shelled. If any of our read- 
ers want the factory to shell their 
seel, I would advise them to save 
their seed and see that they are good 
and take them to the factory and 
have them shelled and see that they 
get the same peas back. [ know it 
to be a fact that factory stock will 
not do to depend on, and it cost me 
something to learn it, too. 

J. E. HEDSPETH. 

Lawrenceville, Va. 








The climate {fs delightful, the work inter- 
esting, the surroundings all that could be 
desired. We offer regular jols to good, 
sober men—young farmers preferred— 
with every chance for advancement. ; 
Good quarters and meals, plenty of .- 
reading matter for odd hours, i 
fair and square treatment all 
around. If you want to get 
out in the world and make 
a start for yourself, here’s 
your opportunity — away 
from the noise and tempta- 
tions of the big cities. 
For full particulars, 
write without delay to 


GLEN SAINT MARY } 
NURSERIES COMPANY «. 
Rose St. 








Our ‘‘A-Grade’’ wheels are 
an exclusive feature of the 
White Star Buggies, and every 
spoke in every wheel carries a 
Cash Guarantee, which abso- 
lutely insures the purchaser 
against faulty construction or 
defective materials. 


Carry Wheel Insurance ; 
be 





Look For The Mark ( 
the of : 
White Star Insurance 





The White Star Buggy is 
Good ail the way through. 





VIDE LYRE Pes 


The finest vehicle catalog 
ever issued in the South, sent 
3 free on request. Write NOW! |3 


ATLANTA BUGGY CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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30% MORE CROPS 


Special Grass Seed Advantages 

Our free book on cultivation shows the sure way. 
Think of it, you intelligent farmers—30 per cent bigger 
crops—30 per cent more earnings— For cow-peas, 
and even betterin dry seasons. grain or grass seed 
The illustration shows our t between the corn 


HORSE GUIDED or cotton rows. 
One Horse 
Drill 


for general seeding and 
intensive wor etween 
corn rows. Sows any seed. . aa 
Sindependent discs. The only riding drill, 
does better work. No weight on the horse. Patented. 
Close hitch. Many other exclusive features. 


Write us for booklet 66 
The WM. FETZEk CO., Springfield, Til. 

















Thirty Days Trial of 


United States Bonded 
( i Engine. Burns gas, 
. kerosene, distillate. Consider these 
12--Advantages--12 
1st, Pays for itself in fuel saving 
in short time. 2nd, No violent vi- 
‘| bration. 8rd, Greatly reduced bulk. 
@ 4th, Easily portable; mounted any- 
5th, Every engine tand 
orse power guaranteed. 6th, Ab- 
oe solutely frost proof. 7th, Positively 
: most economical running engine 
ith, On 


soline, 


— x haft, for very slow machines. . 
m.. me 50 H. P. Perfect Lubrication. coolin & ignition. 
onderful New th, Lowest cost engine in the world. 
PumpingEngine pp. Mace by reputable firm,60 years 


Send postal todayfor United States Engine Works 
Illustrated Catalog. 1528 Canal St. Chicane. a. 























‘The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Deptis9 Cleveland, 0. 
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Some housewives who 
display a remarkable 
amount of broad, sound, 
common sense along 
Other lines, persist in the 
delusion—apd it is a de- 

lusion—thatthey are real- 
ly practicing economy by 
trying to get along—to get 
results—out of an old, worne 
out range merely to save the 

Price of a new one. 

Your old range or stove was put 
together with putty and stove bolts 
and probably you can stick a pen- 
knife in the seams and joints any- 







































crumbled away. 


is in the oven. 


qualities of the 


malleable iron and charcoal iron. 


ordinary ranges. 


Half The Fuel 


engine boiler. The joints an 
or open them. 
Pure Asbestos Lining 
open iron grate—you @an see it. 


assures perfect baking. 


15 GALLON 
ALL COPPER 
RESERVOIR 


where on it where the stove putty has 
When a range gets 
in that condition, it takes fuel enough 
to warm all outdoors in order to get your 
oven hot enough for baking—and then you run the risk of burning whatever 
You can soon burn up the price of the best range ever made 
in a useless waste of fuel in an old, worn-out stove or range—and that’s 
neither practical economy nor good management. 

If you would practice real economy in your household management, it 
will pay you, the next time you are in town, to call on the dealer who handles 
it and examine closely into the perfect baking and remarkable fucl saving 


The Majestic is put together wit 
rivets (not bolts and stove putty 
making it absolutely air tight, like an 
seams 
will remain air tight forever as neither 
expansion nor contraction can affect 


In addition, it is lined with pure 
asbestos board, covered with aa 
° 
heat escapes—no cold air gets into 
the oven—saves half the fuel and 


Majestic Mfg. Company, Dept. 


Made in 
Three 
Other 
Styles 


Perfect 
Baker 
A Fuel 
Saver 








Great Majestic 


Malleable and 
Charcoal iron 


Outwears Three 


It is the only range made entirely of 
ar- 
coal iron won’t rust like steel—malleable 
iron can’t break, and while the first 
cost of a Great Majestic may be more 
than some other ranges, it outwears 3 


Range 


AR 
Ordinary Ranges 


Movable Copper Reservoir 


The reservoir is all copper, heated 
like a tea kettle through copper pock- 
et (stamped from one piece of copper) 
setting against left hand lining of fire 
box. It boils 15 gallons of water ina 
jiffy and, by turning lever, the frame— 
and reservoir—moves away from fire. 
This feature“is patented and canbe 


hy, used only on the Majestic. 
) 


Ask your Dealer to show you the 
greatest improvement evér put into a 
range—makes Majestic 3@0% stronger 
where other ranges are weakest. 


Other Exclusive Features 


It’s thegbest range at any price, 
and should be in yoer kftchen. It is 
for sale by the best deslers in nearly 
every county in 4 states. If you don’t 
know who sells them in your vicinity, 
write us and we wiH tell you, and send 
you our booklet, ‘‘Range Comparison’’. 
Every farmer’s wife should read this 
booklet. 


39 St. Louis, Mo. 





‘The Range with a Reputation 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


in sealed cans, full 





using good paint. 





FOR THE FARM 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared)(S W P), is made 
for painting buildings outside and inside. S WP is 
made of pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and the 
necessary coloring pigment and driers, thoroughly 
mixed and ground by special machinery and put up 
U.S. Standard measure. S W P 
will cover the greatest possible amount of surface and 
will last for the longest time. There is economy in 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 





o 


Ask for color cards 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 782 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
n,n EO BY 





(Low-Down) 

to fit your farm wagon, 
is the combination that makes 
you look and feel like an Up- 
To-Date farmer. You can do 
fA\\ more work without being so tired, 

"] and youcando so much of your 
BL) work alone with the Low-Down 
Bi] Steel Wheels. Ask for free 
ij Catalogue of Instructions. 
¥j/ Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
J Box 68 Havana, Ill. 


STEEL WHEELS 


















$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and buggy 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
One agent says: ‘‘Made $50in 84% 
days.”” We pay $75a month an 
expenses; or commission. 


PHASE MPG, 00, Dept.F Cincinnati, Ohio. 





mites . ‘By: rs 














WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypreas 
fer farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Ce., 


Atlanta, Ga. 

















Steel Wheels 






as good as new. Save money be- 
cause they never need repairs. 


pay. Empire Mtg. Co-. Box73 O Quincy Mh 


will make yourold farm wagon BOOK 


7 Write for our big free book tell- FREE 
7 ing all about them and how they 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
With Rubber Tires, 
1 manufacture 
wheels ¥ todin.tread, Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
Repair wheels, 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tires. 


$18.45. Rerubbing your wheels, $10.80, 


Learn how tobuy direct. Catalog free. 
$5.95, 





Wagon UmbrelaFaxrs, LE BOOB, Cin’ti, 9. 


OT a great many years ago one 
N of the Editors of The Progres- 
sive Farmer was a student of 
mine. I enjoyed the relation, and I 
assume he did also, for he has asked 
me for a series of talks with his 
boys. All the readers of a paper 
form that paper’s family, and in un- 
dertaking to chat with the boys who 
read The Progressive Farmer one 
must make his voice reach all the 
way from Virginia to Texas—and it 
even penetrates far beyond this 
boundary. One must not speechify; 
nothing is quite so tiresome as lis- 
tening to a speech. The right atti- 
tude is that of two, or four, or a 
hundred thousand fellows with their 
heads reasonably close together, say- 
ing things worth while in a quiet, 
friendly way. There is no occasion 
for loud talk between friends, and 
while in these chats of ours you are 
at the disadvantage of not being able 
to talk back, I promise to listen care- 
fully, and be fair, and watch for your 
side of the question, and respect your 
opinion for what it is worth, and you 
will be equally just to me. And so 
we have the basis of a lasting friend- 
ship—nobody is to be prosy, nobody 
is to preach, nor find fault. If he 
does, were I in your place I would 
drop him, since he would not be 
close enough in the flesh for me to 
punch his head. For no boy, of fif- 
teen cr fifty, likes to be bored to 
death with lectures—when he can 
answer back it is not so bad, but 
when the talk is all one sided it is 
too tough to endure. 


A Basis for Friendship. 


So, if you please, we all will be 
progressive boys together—progres- 
sive, not degressive, going forward, 
not backward. You see it is quite 
impossible for us to stand still. The 
only boy in the world who stands 
still is the boy who lives in mother’s 
memory after he has left home. Even 
when he has boys of his own, and is 
a great farmer or a great Congress- 
man, back at the old home mother 
thinks of her boy, and to her he will 
always be just that. He will never 
be the man the public knows, and 
he will never quite arrive at years 
of discretion: mother will have al- 
ways the right to advise him, and he 
always will have the precious help 
of her judgment and her love. We 
all know that, and we never talk 
about it to the other fellows. 

We may talk whole books—libra- 
ries—with the other boys about our 
love affairs with girls, but we keep 
very still about this greatest love in 
a boy’s life—nobody but mother 
must ever know it, and somehow we 
can never tell her, she just knows all 
about it, and so she does not have to 
be told. 

And so these talks of ours are to 
be conversations between boys that 
are growing—progressive; and if oc- 
casionally an old chap drops in we 
will let him stay, provided he does 
not talk too much. His ideas will be 
different, perhaps, and we will extend 
to him the courtesy due to older-men, 
for being progressive we are always 
polite, as a matter of course. 

The only persons we don’t want 
are the degressive boys—the fellows 
that are only growing in bodily size. 
The boys, no matter how old, who 
are beooming smaller in mind, and 
in spirit, poorer in work and play, 





are mighty poor companions. They 





PROGRESSIVE BUYS, JOIN IN AND LIS[EN! 


The First of a Series of Talks to the Boys Who Read The Pro. 
gressive Farmer—The Sort of Boy You Want to Be and Can Be 
—What It Means to Be Progressive. 


By “The Old Boy.” 


will not help us. Sut wait a minute, 
maybe we can help them: SQ Der- 
haps we would better let them stanq 
within the outer circle, after all. jf 
they edge their way in, it will bea 
sign they are becoming like us; anq 
it is a great comfort to know that 
While ‘‘they can’t all be like us they 
can be as near like us as they can!” 
What Happened in Dakota, 

Away back in Territorial days q4 
boy went to Dakota to teach in a 
college. His students seemed to be his 
own age, and it sounded queer to be 
called ‘‘professor’’—to tell you the 
truth, 25 years of continuous profes 


soring have not quite accustomed 
him to the title. The little town 
was five miles from the river, and 


though they called it the big Siow, 
the stream was smaller than most 
Southern creeks. One could jum 
across it in places, in August, but it 
was 3 miles wide in April. Think of 
being five miles from a swimming 
hole! and not a tree except the little 
ones the settlers had planted, nearer 
than the river! Just a slightly roll 


ing prairie, that in late June was 
the loveliest piace in all the earth: 


miles and miles of open country, vast 
stretches of grains and grasses with 
the wind making waves in their 
swaying tops and the clouds making 
moving shadows over the _ broad 
landscape. The college was on “the 
hill.”’ Possibly it stood 100 feet 
higher than the water in the river 
five miles away—so level was the 
country. Wheat, oats, flax were the 
crops. Nobody planted clover o 
grasses. When the farmers wanted 
hay they went down on the river 
section, or the railroad land or the 
school section, and with the mower 
cut a swath around as big a boundaly 
as would supply them—and all the 
grass within that swath belonged to 
him who made it. Nobody grew 
more than an acre or so of corl— 
the season was too short for corn 


mature. Nobody fenced his farm for 
fear of offending his neighbors: oftel 
to make a short cut to town mél 
would drive diagonally ihrough 4 
wheat field, and the owner permitted 


it, for there was plenty of land. If 
one wanted tomatoes, he had to start 
them in the house or hot-bed, aud 
usually frost came so soon that he 
pulled up the vines and let the frult 
ripen on them in the barn or cellar. 


-ofessor 

And how that young ase 
hated it all ust at first! Mhe Te 
most of all, the woods that he Ha 


The little town 


lived among always. , 
was differ 


was so ugly—everything 


ent! His boys were his salt 
He began his work in Septem a 
and how the wind blew! The! 


seeds he planted 10 inches deeP ye 
actually uncovered by the wind, on 
once he saw a drift of black soil ° 
feet deep swept against a fence tra 
an adjoining wheat field. For days 
the wind would blow continuous!) 
and then, when a still day came, . 
would feel as though there were 
death in the house, the stillness was 
so solemn. 

And then winter canie. 
waste, with sturdy weeds ben 


A snow 
ding 


: was 

the face of the cold winds. a 

awful. It would have eee pad 

durable if the people in ware on 

been less kind. Looking tall iD 
ars in Dakota, 

those four years was pew 


the 80’s, when the country 
(Continued on page 19.) 


Our Progressive Young Folks. | 
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Saturday, September 9, E9LAcs 
=| PLOW-HANDLE TALKS | = 
HOW TO IMPROVE COTTON AND hill I first put about a handful of 


CORN SEED. 


Letter. 


Messrs. Editors: There is no bet- 
ter time to see after our next year’s 
seed supply than now. I have for 
several years been looking after my 
seed cotton and corn early in the fall 
and know I have been time and again 
repaid for all time spent. I will not 
say repaid for my trouble, as I call 
such time spent in studying and im- 
proving my seed corn and cotton a 
pleasure and not trouble. 

l first go over my breeding corn 
plots and detassel all the rows alter- 
nately and also detassel all other 
stalks that do not seem healthy or 
prolific. Later L go over the de- 
tasslled rows and mark all stalks that 
conform to my ideal. From these I 
save my seed supply for my entire 
crop. I pick a few of the best seed 
ears for the next year’s breeding 
plots. My breeding plots now prom 
ise 150 bushels per acre. I have the 
corn in 4-foot rows and 4 inches 
apart in drill. Some plots are stand- 
ing 8 to 12 inches in the drill. That 
which stands 4 inches in the drill has 
from one to two good ears per stalk; 
that which stands 8 to 12 inches, 
from two to three ears per stalk. 

In picking my cotton I have a small 
sack attached to the top side of my 
sack. In this small sack I put the 
cotton intended for my next year’s 
seed, only putting in bolls that come 
from stalks that conform to my ideal. 
I only use the small sack long enough 
to get cotton sufficient to make seed 
formy crop. I go to the gin and see 
that it is cleaned thoroughly; then 
have a bale of my own cotton ginned 
and immediately have seed cotton 
of same variety ginned, catching the 
seed on a sheet. I know this work 
pays me handsomely. Some years 
ago | ordered a good variety of cot- 
tonseed and have been at work on 
them in the above manner about fif- 
teen years. I have ordered seed 
twice from the same man and get 
fine seed each time, but find them to 
fall far short of those I have been 
improving at home. 

Brother farmer, if you have a good 
variety of cotton or corn, go to im- 
proving it at home and get something 
extra fine out of it. If you have nov 
got it, get it from a reliable breeder 
and improve it at home. You will 
find it much cheaper and better to 
do this than to always depend on the 
other fellow to furnish them at a 
high price and often an inferior 
grade. W. C. CROOK. 

Huron, Tenn. 


Two-Dollar Prize 





GOOD CROPS IN DRY WEATHER. 
Messrs, 





Editors: I have been read- 
ing this summer and want to say 
that it has been a great deal of help 
to me during the dry weather we 
have had. 1 was anxious every week 
to get The Progressive Farmer, to 
know what help it would be to me 
the next weex, [I took your advice, 
kept plowing shallow and harrowing, 
and since the rains have come my 
‘op looks as promising as any crop 
I have hearly ever had. I intend to 
Continue to read The Progressive 
Farmer, 

Iam going to tell you about my 
melon patch this year. I had a pret- 
YY nice season in the ground when I 
Prepared and planted, then we did 
Rot have enough rain to settle the 
my vines were 10 feet 
ad young melons on the 
pt the ground well pulver- 
d the hills, ‘and now I have 
ns in the patch than I ever 
Maybe I had better tell you 
put under the hills. I first 
wed out deep furrows, then in the 


long and h 
Vines. I ke 
ized aroun 
More melo 
had. 
What | 
plo 


salt, then good rotten manure, then 
all along in the furrow strewed fer- 
tiliizer at the rate of about 125 
pounds per acre. When the vines got 
large enough to want to run I used 
a one-horse harrow in the patch. Be- 
fore this I used a two-horse harrow 
and did not use it at all only in the 
middles one time. 
GEO. C. PETERS. 
Smeadley, Ark. 





ALFALFA WILL NOT GROW ON 
SOUR SOIL. 


Messrs. Editors: Two attempts to 
grow alfalfa by me, near this city, 
one a spring, the other a fall sowing, 
with a good stand on a rich soil, 
proved utter failures. I wrote to Mr. 
Carl Teerling, whose ad. you have 
been running in your paper, to know 
the reason why such land should 
fail to grow this crop. He sent me 
some slips of litmus paper, with di- 
rections to test this soil. I found, 
on trial, that blue litmus paper 
came out red as brick dust from 
this black soil, on which alfalfa re- 
fused to grow, which was not the 
case on a near-by field that had not 
been run in cotton year after year 
and acid phosphate used as one of 
the essentials for the growth of that 
crop. 

Mr. Teerling says that on soils that 
are acid, to grow legumes with suc- 
cess you must apply lime two or three 
weeks before planting the crops, and 
harrow it into the soil. 

Raleigh, N. C. H. P. HARRELL. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVER- 
TISERS. 


Remember we cannot agree to 
make good any loss sustained in deal- 
ing with any advertiser, nor adjust 
any dispute whatever unless you are 
careful to say when you write, either 
about catalogs, prices, or to make a 
purchase, “I saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising 
it carries.” It is a requirement of 
our guarantee that you mention this 
every time you write to an adver- 
tiser. 





It would be fine if we had some 
crop that would grow during Decem- 
ber and January and furnish a large 
yield of green manure to be turned 
under the first of February, but un- 
fortunately we have no such crop; 
consequently those who ask too much 
are disappointed. If the weather is 
warm during December and January, 








(5) 753 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


Absolutely the best wagon buiit for every kind 
of heavy teaming. Low steel wheels, wide tires, 
Wil! last a lifetime without repairs. 


STEEL WHEELS 


early sowed rye may make consider- 
able growth early in February, but 
crimson clover, bur clover or vetch 
will not do much good until late win- 
er and early spring and are not ready 
to turn under until April or May. 





I have been reading it for two 
years, and I consider it the best farm 
paper I ever read.—Jno. R. Zachary, 
Jr., Seneca, S. C. 





you buy a wagon 
wz a set of wheels, 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 73-L Quincy, ih 


The Williams Isthe{Best Corn 


and Feed Mill Made 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


1-All parts of best material; guaranteed for long wear. 
2-Frame of selected heart pine. 
3-Extreme simplicity and easy to operate. 
4-Pebble Stone Grit or French buhrs as ordered. 
5-Fans that clean corn before it reaches the bubrs. 
6-Opens easily for sharpening. 
he bed stone is cemented ina cast iron hull, automatic- 
ally adjusted, insuring perfect alignment of buhr. 


8-So constructed that the buhrs cannot run together when grain 





























The 
Mill 


For You 





















runs out and mill is empty. |This great feature is fully patented. 
In fact, The Williams is the one perfect corn and feed mill. If you 
send you our complete illustrated catalogue and quote prices ? 
Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 
VL Z; : 
) For Fencing, 
‘ Stays, Grape Vines, 
Ordinary Wire Is Used 
The galvanized wire which we offer at this great Bargain 
ing, wire mills accumulate mill ends—irregular lengths ranging 
from 50 to 250 feet which are bundled together in coils ef 100 Ibe. 
spools, the only difference being that the lengths are not contin 
uous. Such wire is known as 
Handy to have about the farm for many purposes. Extensively 
used by fruit growers, fence builders, for all kinds of repairs, 
in buying your wire in this way. 
For the next 30 days, F enough wire staples 
ree to put it on with. 


want the best fine, round sweet meal get a Williams Mill. May we 
THE WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N C. 
f, Yj r Any Purpose Where 
Wrecking Price is brand new, smooth stock. In manufactur- 
The wire itself is exactly the same as that which is wound on 
ets. Absolutely new, smooth, clean wire. You save big money 
with every wire order 


GAUGE APPROXIMATE NO, PRICE PER 1, 

NO. FT. TO 100 LBS, 100 LBS 

6 1023 $1.35 

8 1436 1.40 

9 1724 1.50 

: 2617 1.60 

12 3424 1.65 

14 5917 1.75 


Above prices are based on orders 
for atleast 100lbs, Place your 
orders promptly as these 
wrecking prices will 
soon exhaust our stock. 
Barbed Wire $1 85 
100 pounds.....7** 


Four point, galvanized new wire 


Wine Nails Per Keg 91-92 


A patent process Soaks: nese nails 
ic 








f : 
Samson Fencing 

Built so it. will not stretch narrow 

etween posts. Wire 











= is hard and springy. slightly shop worn, but in good with a cement prepa: n that lasts 

a st 20 inch Samson Hog condition; forever. Do not rust, 
Fence, per rod, 15¢: put up in drive easily, hold tight. 

26 inch, 20c, Your perfect satisface catch weightcoils, wrecking price, Superior to ex ny on kind for every 
tion guaranteed. Write for Catalog 100 pounds, $1.85. Regular.brand pu S« ll kegs only—not 
showing price wrecking bargains on new, first class barbed wire, 80 by we it. e 60d to 20d rang- 
hog, cattle, poultry, field and lawn rods to spool, $1.40; ing f: m 1104 3 iGnainte ter. $1.92 





painted, > 
fencing, lawn gates, poultry netting,etc. galvanized, $1.60. —other sizes equally as cheap. 
Write for Wire Catalog No. P.G, 371 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th and Iron Sts., 





Chicago 

















car for all kinds of roads. 


of punctures and blow-outs. 


The air-cooled engine does not freeze in winter. 
for water and no water pipe or jacket to freeze or break. 


The International auto wagon will give you more service than you could secure in any other wi iy for the amount 
Evenings, Saturday afternoons, Sundays, or whenever desired, the 


invested. 
converted into a pleasure vehicle by 
family anywhere you may want to go. 


There are many International auto wagons in the hands of farmers all over the country. 
They are giving satisfactory service, and saving their owners time and money every day. Write 
us for catalogue and full information. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
100 Harvester Building, 


The wheels are sufficiently high to give abundant road clearance. 


The solid rubber tires eliminate tire troubles and expense. 






The Ideal Car for the Farmer 


It means quick trips to town-== 
More pleasure for your family 


HE International auto wagon will take your produce 

to town, goto mill, haul milk and cream—in fact, 

do all your light hauling in one-third the time, and 

at less cost than you can do it with a horse-drawn vehicle. 

It never tires—it is ready to travel every day in the 

year---regardless of weather---over all kinds of roads— 
no matter whether they are hilly, muddy, or sandy. 

This makes it a practical 


There are no delays on account 








There are no delays on account of stopping 


International auto wagon can be 


adding an extra seat and top. It will take you and your 


(incorporated) Chicago USA 
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fore many years you find that the higher priced trees were by all means the cheaper ones. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


You Can Save Two Years if 
You Plant First-Class Trees 


You can clip two years from the time it takes your trees to come to maturing by planting those that 
have been well grown in the nursery—that have been carefully handled to develop good root xrowth and 


a shapely top. 


Trees grown in this way, when transplanted to the orchard or to the home grounds, make 


a developement that you can actually count in years when compared with trees grown by inferior methods 

both planted under exactly the same conditions. 

That is, if you plant an erchard with first-class trees, you may properly expect to get fruit—and better fruit, 

at that—two years, at least, sooner than if you had planted poor stock; in the same way, when you plant shade 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc. of the better sort you can safely expect to commence getting some returns in shade 
and beauty at least two years earlier than you would otherwise. 


“Trees That Produce Results” 
Are the Kind That We Grow. 


Our slogan and motto is ‘‘trees that produce results,’’ and it is our determination to produce such as will give sat- 
isfaction and make a rapid and permanent development; that will begin to yield fruit or add shade and beauty where 

it is most needed, without delay; and that will remain vigorous and thrifty through many years, because of the splendid 
start they got here at our nursery. : f ; : 
Of CoUres, trees grown as we grow them must cost a little more—but the difference is cnly slight at the start, and be- 


We believe in the trees 


we send out; we would be perfectly willing to take any that we ship on customer’s orders and plant them ourseives; 
and in selling them, we ask only a fair profit. You will find cur prices no higher than those of other first class nurseries. 


GetjOur Handsome Catalogue, Describing 
the Trees and Plants You Wanf to Buy. 


6- Nursery Book—it’s much more than a mere Catalogue—describes our prccucts clearly ard accurately, illus- 
inwian these oes sictinen from rea) photographs, -nd sncluces cultural directicns where these are nut commonly ki own. - 
We offer all the standard fruits ana crnamentals—the latter including Shade trees and €vergieens, shrubs, vines, and 
roses. We specialize ox trees ana plants tor the South and owing to cur mild climate mary of the things we grow will also 
succeed several hundred miles to the Nour.h of us. This book is far too expensive for general distribution, but it you are inte:- 
ested in better bearing fruit trees or more beautiful ornamental trees and plants, we will gladly send you a copy. 
If you are convinced tnat it PAYS—in dollars and cents and satisfaciion—to plant tees and shrubs that are well- 


grown and well-bred, then you believe in tne same things that we believe in, and we 
Drop us a line now, and we’ll do our part without delay. 


you. 


’d like to become acquainted with 


“CCT OORE 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY, 


Box 106,"Pomona, N. C. 














DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE TENANT SYSTEM. 








CHANGE THE TENANT SYSTEM. 


Messrs. Editors: The share sys- 
tem is a curse to any community the 
way it is run now—for one year at 
atime. If there was some way, like 
making a lease for five or ten years, 
it would be better. For then an in- 
terest would be created which would 
benefit both the owner of the land 
and the share cropper, if both par- 
ties would take and follow the ad- 
vice contained in The Progressive 
Farmer from week to week. The 
renter will not succeed until he quits 
moving every year, and raises ma- 
nure and legume crops to keep up the 
fertility of the soil and plants some 
fruit trees every year and keeps up 
everytuing, such as ditches cleaned 
out gnd ditch banks clear of bushes 
and briers, and fences repaired, so 
then when it becomes necessary to 
move he can leave his successor 
a nice place and also move to anoth- 
er nice place, and only have to keep 
up and improve instead of making 
anew, as in the first case. But the 
better plan is to buy a piece of land 
and make a nice home of one’s own, 
for if one can pay a big rent every 
year, the rent in a few years will buy 
the land. It can be done where the 
clodhopper has always paid his debts 
without giving his creditors any 
trouble. J. W. TILLMAN. 

Laurens, S. C. 





FROM THE TENANT’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


Messrs. Editors: There is a lot of 
renters who work well and cultivate 
lands better than the landlords them- 
selves; but the landlords in most sec- 
tions have got.to being too hard on 
the renters. Renters as a whole are 
not willing to quit renting and work 
for wages, in some cases for a man 
that is not as good a farmer as they 
are. 


I believe in your rotation plan; but 
for us little farmers would not this 
plan help us some: Sow all stalk 
land in small grain; turn under some 
rye; sow all the peas we can on stub- 
ble land; plant peas on some of our 
idle land for seed, etc.; sow peas in 
all corn cultivated; lay-by corn a lit- 
tle early to get peas on it; sow crim- 
son clover on cotton; broadcast all 
manure fresh; try in every way to fill 
our soils with humus? 

My idea is to make every acre a 
little better every year. 

H. F. MARTIN. 

Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.— We _ quite 
agree with Mr. Martin that all ren- 
ters will not-ewish to work for wages, 
and that there are many who 
should not. In fact, there are many 
land-owners who can make more out 
of their land by renting it to compe- 
tent tenants than they could if they 
handled it themselves. There are 
renters who are good farmers, and 
our advice to any man who has land 
and who has not the time or the 
knowledge to handle it himself would 
be to get such a man on his land, 
make a contract with him for a term 
of years, give him a good chance, and 
keep him there. Our advice to the 
renter would be to get a good farm 
and hold it until he gets a start and 
then buy a farm of his own. 

There will always be a place for 
really competent tenants, and ten- 
ants of this kind are going to be 
more and more appreciated as time 
goes on, and are going to have in- 
creasingly good chances to make 
money farming. It is the ignorant, 
shiftless tenants who should be got 
rid of. Both they and the land-own- 
ers will be better off when they are 
employed for wages, and the present 
soil-robbing system of land-renting is 
dote away with. 


Mr. Martin’s ideas as to soil-build- 
ing seem good indeed to us. The 
man whose ‘‘idea is to make each 
acre a little better every year’’ is cer- 
tainly not going far wrong. 





A PROGRESSIVE TENANT 
FARMER. 


Messrs, Editors: As I am a read- 
er of your valuable paper, thought I 
would attempt to tell you how well 
I like The Progressive Farmer. I 
appreciate it very much, although I 
am trying to farm on shares. I do 
not see how I could get along with- 
out it. I have been trying to get the 
other tenants on the same farm I am 
to subscribe for it, but I haven’t suc- 
ceeded in getting them interested 
enough to read a copy of mine. They 
say they haven’t time to read. 

I broke land for cotton in January 
with a two-horse plow about nine 
inches deep and harrowed twice the 
last of March. Ran off rows, put in 
all of the lot manure I could get and 
two hundred pounds of 9—2—3 gu- 
ano, ridged on it and planted on 
level. Cotton came up right away, 
and as I didn’t have a weeder, I com- 
menced working it with one-horse 
spring-tooth cultivator. My rows are 
five feet wide and I sweep out a mid- 
dle at one round, while with the old 
cotton plow and Boy Dixie it would 
take two and one-half to plow it 
out. All of the other boys on the 
place say they can’t handle the culti- 
vators and don’t like them any way. 
I plowed or cultivated my cotton 
every nine to twelve days, and my 
land stayed moist enough for cotton 
to grow right on with only two light 
rains from the first of April until 
June 5, 


I have 20 acres in Sea Island cot- 
ton, and I expect 15 bales off of the 
20 acres. 


Now, my corn: I prepared the land 
well with two-horse plow and plant- 
ed March 16 w’th Marboro Prolific. 
I cultivated level avery nine days up 
to the time my corn began silking 





and tasseling. I used guano, stable 
and not fertilizer. I prepared my 
land, expecting 50 bushels per acre 
and will get pretty close to it if no 
disaster strikes it. A. JONES. 
Barney, Ga. 








ood Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 

Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean. 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
giobes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


i: an 
Standard uf Oil Comp y 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 





Useful 
of the Papers Presented—Much 


WRHAPS the best session of the 
Farmers’ 


P Convention since it 


is organized nine years ago, 


was the one held at &. & M. College, 
August 29-31. More than 200 pro- 
gressive farmers attended this ses- 
sion and the interest was the most 


marked of any of the previous meet- 


program was opened by a 


ings. ‘The 
splendid address of welcome by Gov- 
ernor Kitchin. Major Graham, of the 


State Department of Agriculture, and 


President Hill, of the College, each 


added a word of greeting to the vis- 
itors. ; 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist, 
discussed the farmer's balance sheet 
with the soil. Krom the results of 


his experiments and chemical analy- 
ses, he showed that a majority of the 
farmers removing more plant 
food from the soil by the growing of 
crops than was returned in fertilizers. 
From this system of management he 
showed that at some time our soils 
would be depleted of one or more of 
the elements of plant food and the 
crop yields necessarily reduced. The 
remedy is to return to the soil by 
some method as much plant food as 
is removed in the growing crops, by 
drainage and washing. 

Miss O. I. Tilman gave a 
teresting paper on farm seeds pure 
and adulterated. She told of the 
methods of some unscrupulous seed- 


were 


very in- 


men to palm off dead and impure 
seeds on the unsuspecting farmer. 


She told of one incident in which a 
sample of seed bought in North Car- 
olina would have distributed as many 
as 30,000 weed seed to the acre. She 
emphasized the importance of pur- 
chasing only the best seed. Very 
often the seed that could be bought 
for the least money would be the 
highest priced in the long run, due 
to the importation of obnoxious 
weeds. The only safe method to fol- 
low is to have the seed tested. The 
State Department of Agriculture 
maintains a laboratory for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. A. G. Smith, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed 
the importance and methods of tile 
drainage. He showed that this was 
the only economical method of drain- 
ing land and that by this method our 





and Successful Session in Raleigh Last Week-—Summary 


Interest in Live Stock Subjects. 


fields could be enlarged and the in- 
troduction of improved machinery be 
very much simplified. He had a good 
number of specimens of tile and also 
the best tools with which to dig the 


ditches. A long narrow spade, de- 
signed especially for ditching pur- 
poses, is much better than the old 


flat short spade. 

The address of President Shields 
was one of the finest talks given dur- 
ing the Convention. He showed that 
we were Ssoil-robbers, as evidenced by 
the poor fields, poor people and poor 
conveniences in our homes. We are 
continually robbing the soil without 
returning enough to replace that 
which we take. The remedy for such 
a condition is to have better schools, 
better papers, and to induce all the 
people to make a better study of 
their conditions and the better meth- 
ods for their improvement. 

The-second day of the Convention 
was essentially a live stock day. Two 
hours were given over in the morn- 
ing to the judging of horses. The new 
Percheron horses just received by the 
College were used in this judging 
work. Before the regular session, 
Prof. McNutt, of the College, discuss- 
ed the feeding of farm animals. He 
told of the various feeds necessary 
for the best development of various 
farm animals. This brought on a 
lively discussion by Mr. A. L. French 
and other members. 

A unique feature of this Conven- 
tion was the auction sale of fifty 
head of pure-bred Berkshire hogs. 
The sale was held under the auspices 
of the State Berkshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation. One hog brought $77.50, 
while the average for all sold was 
more than $32. 

One evening of the program was 
devoted to Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Ernest Starnes, of Hickory told how 
he raised 146 bushels of corn on one 
acre and described in an interesting 
way his trip to Washington, which he 
won as a prize. Mr. O. B. Martin, of 
the Department of Agriculture at 

Washington, discussed the aims and 
objects of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
work. He showed a large number of 
slides of various clubs and individ- 
uals in which every one was deeply 
interested. 


On the third day of the Conven- 
tion, Professor McNutt conducted a 
class in the judging of dairy cows. 
Several head of Holsteins and Jer- 
seys from the College herd were used 
for this purpose. 

Cc. R. Hudson, State Agent in the 
Demonstration work, gave some re- 
sults of the operation of this work in 
the State. It not only increased the 
yield of the farmer, but has resulted 
in the increased use of improved ma- 
chinery and better live stock. Mr. 
Hudson stated that the great im- 
provement of farming in North Caro- 
lina was not all due to the Demon- 
stration work, but that a large num- 
ber of agencies working together had 
brought about these results. 

Mr. E. E. Miller, of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, gave an interesting pa- 
per on the subject of Parcels Post. 
He showed how both the merchant 
and the farmer would be benefited 
by the Parcels Post, and the Conven- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion asking our Senators and repre- 


sentatives to use their influence to 
pass a law establishing a Parcels 
Post. 


Mr. W. J. Shuford, of Hickory, told 
of the co-operative marketing in Ca- 
tawba County, recently discussed in 
The Progressive Farmer. This was 
one of the best things given at this 
Convention. He mentioned the dif- 
ficulties they had had to overcome, 
but that the results more than repaid 
any drawbacks they had met with 
and that. the farmers had _ been 
brought closer together so that the 
work is being materially extended. 
At the present time they are running 
a co-operative creamery and also 
buying and selling eggs. Each egg 
is stamped with the producer’s name 
and as a result about 4 cents above 
market price is paid for these strictly 
fresh eggs. Those in attendance be- 
came so much interested in this 
work that they kept Mr. Shuford on 
his feet more than an hour, answer- 
ing questions and discussing the va- 
rious phases of their work in Cataw- 
ba County. 


There was a good deal of discus- 
sion as to how the Farmers’ Conven- 
tion could be bettered, especially by 
increased attendance. <A Vice Presi- 
dent was elected for each county in 
the State and more than three hun- 
dred dollars was raised to pay the 
expenses of speakers and to adver- 
tise the meeting next year. The fol- 
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ence can produce. 


about your requirements —we 





OU will find the wheels in good condition— 
no checked hubs—no loose or broken 
hud bands—no split 
The gear is strongly and properly ironed and 
the wagon is light in draught. 

Studebaker Wagons are the best made 
wagons in the world. The best that brains, 
skill, good material and sixty years of experi- 


The reasons why Studebaker Wagons are so far above the 
average is explained in a very interesting booklet entitled “Farmer's 
Friend’’ sent free upon request. 


The Studebaker Corporation 


outh Bend, Indiana 













spokes—no loose tires. 



























































Taik to the Studebaker Dealer 
will gladly send you his name. 
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lowing officers were elected: 

President, W. J. Shuford, Hickory, 
N. C. 

First Vice President, R. P. Hayes, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Second Vice President, J. A. Boone, 
Jr., Lumberton, N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer, I. O. Schaub, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

Among other resolutions adopted 
were those urging farmers to have 
cotton ginned on a money basis in- 
stead of for toll and to insist on full 
tare when selling; urging gradual 
marketing; favoring agriculture in 
the public schools; asking the State 
Department of Agriculture to instruct 
the farmers in proper methods of 
marketing and packing products for 
the market; and endorsing the par- 
cels post. 

An unusually attractive program 
was prepared for the Woman’s Con- 
vention and a summary of the papers 
should be prepared for your woman’s 


) 


page. Mrs. Chas. McKimmon, of Ra- 
leigh, was elected President of the 
Woman’s Section for the ensuing 
year. I. O. SCHAUB. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


WILL BUILD WAREHOUSES. 

South Carolina Farmers’ Union Seek- 
ing to Float a $200,000 Co-Oper- 
ative Corporation. 





One of the most interesting devel- 


opments among Southern cotton 
farmers is the big chain of ware- 
houses which the South Carolina 


Farmers’ Union is now getting ready 
to establish. The project has attract- 
ed a great deal of attention and we 
are glad to give herewith a summary 
ot its main features. In the last is- 
sue of the Farmers’ Union Sun Sec- 
retary-Treasurer J. Whitney Reid 
puts the case in a nut-shell as fol- 
lows: 

“The officers of the South Carolina 
State Union have set their heads to- 
gether and gone to work vigorously 
in the effort to establish a chain of 
warehouses for the storing of cotton 
until it shall reach a price at which 


the farmer is willing to sell. A com- 
pany has been organized, with an 


initial capital stock of $200,000, to 
be worked up to an ultimate capital 
of $500,000. Canvassers are already 
in the field to secure the subscrip- 
tions to bring the capital stock up to 
the latter amount. According to the 
blanks prepared by State Secretary 
Reid, and sent out to the local 
unions, 30 per cent of the capital 
stock must be paid by December 1, 
1911; 30 per cent February 1, 1912. 
and 40 per cent November 1, 1912. 
The stock is valued at $10 a share. 
“This movement for warehouses 
was simultaneous with the advice to 
the farmers of the State to hold their 


cotton for a better price because of 
the short crop. The warehouse 
scheme logically grew out of the 


movement encouraging the farmer to 


hold his cotton. Only by co-operat- 
ing to build a chain of warehouses 
was it felt possible to enable small 
farmers to hold their cotton for 
prices better than a bearish market 
is disposed to give. Hitherto the 
trouble has been that the tenant 
farmers and the owners of a few 


acres have, through the exigencies of 
their situation, been forced to sell at 
the price offered by the buyer. Un- 
like most other people who have 
things to sell, they were not in a po- 
sition to set a price on their cotton. 
But under this warehousing system, 
backed by the banks of their county 
towns, they will be able to demand 
of the buyer the price they are will- 
ing to take for their crop.”’ 

Soil 
deeply 
a wet 


filled with humus and plowed 
will not wash half as badly in 
time. Can be plowed when 
wetter and when it is drier than if 
devoid of humus, and will endure a 
drouth far better.—A. M. Worden. 
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00 a Month Buys a Genuine 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices 


30 Days’ FREE Tria 


FREE Music Instructions by Our New Diagram a 4 


System with which Anyone 
Can Learn to Play at Once 


You can now buy a genuine Kimball Organ direct 
from the makers at the lowest factory price for which 
really good organs can be sold and on payments 
to_suit your convenience. 

Just a line from you will bring by first mail 
our money-saving plan and free catalog. 

This tells you all about the Kimbal! system of 
manufacturing, selling direct from our great fac- 
tories and tus vhole remarkable organ story. 

It tells you how to gct a genuine Kimball Organ 
on @ month’s free trial. It tells you of things yor 
need to know about organs. It tells you that 
your simple request will bring a Kimball Organ to 
your home that you can play on fora month free, 
Try all its rare musical combinations by its numere 
ous stops. Listen to its sweet, sympathetic tone. 
Use it as though it were your own. 

If you don’t find it all and more than we claim, send it back 
at our expense, The tria) will cost you nothing, for the little 
good-faith money you may have sent us will be returned to you 
before you send back the organ. 


Send for Money-Saving Plan and FREE Catalog 


Don't think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving Proposition. Our half a century of manufacturing ex- 
perience, the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan, are your safeguards. 
toe cepeke Li brseoette of 2ASeh ing greater eh oa value for your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere. 

xp nced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets the same sat: “2 hre who 
buys from us in person. Your Kimball Organ will oe selec! Sn capet ob wees a Oe Cae © 
and New Diagram System Free with each organ. 


Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagrain System 
Scale of C Major (Natural Regd 














































ted by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. Stool 







themselves. To such we recommend and send free with each 
Kimball Organ our New Diagram system of Self-Instruction 
in Music, with which anyone, young or old, gifted or not 
gifted, can in a few hou.’ time learn to play every chord 
and accompaniment for singing and to accompany any other 
instrument, and can with very little practice learn to play 
pieces aicely. You need this book of 80 pages, 100 free 
music lessons. 

With the organ also comes free a beautiful stool to match 
organ case, You can have your splendidly built, rich 
; t d Kimball, the music instructions and the stool—the 
There are those who do not wish to employ a teacher at pres- | whole outfit—at once. The little you pay each month will 
ent. Others only want to learn to play fo iging and for | not be missed. Cut out the couponand send it to us now— 
their own amusement and do not expect to make expert players cf | before you lay this paper away. 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It Today 
W. W. Kimball Co., Mfrs., 111 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1911 Catalog, showing the forty different styles ot organs, your Money-Savi 
Plan, and Circulars of your Free Musical Instructions. si ” ss 
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Snowdrift Hogless Lard is positively the 
first, the ORIGINAL hogless, digestible 
shortening. There are imitations on 
the market, that should be treated AS 
IMITATIONS! Which would you pre- 
fer, steak, or imitation steak? Apply 
the same preference to shortening. Get 
“SNOWDRIFT.” One-third less ex- 
pensive, one-third more value. Makes 
delicious cake. : ; : : : 





















Snowdrift Hogless Lard is sold 
by all leading grocers who avoid 
“substitution’’ business. Buyin 
tins only, U.S. Inspected. : : 











Made by 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


New York, Savannah, al H) 
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<°‘RANGER’ BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprock- 
ets and pedals; New Departure Coast- 
er-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture-Proof 
Tires: highest grade equipment and 
many advanced features possessed by 
no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yea 


FACTORY PRICES set to you 


= 







[Y- 


















on approval, freight prepaid, anywhere 
2 U.S., without a cent in advance. DO 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires 
from anyone at any price until you get our big 
new Catalog and special prices, and a marvel- 
ous new offer. A postal bringseverything. Write 


Y ar 4) others ask fer cheap wheels. Other re- | (re. hf alm, 
wd 5 liable models from $12 up. A few good 

A second-hand machines $3 to $8. 
' s 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL .¥°, 


Makc big money in your own town taking orders for 
our made-to-measure clothes. Noexperience or mone 
necessary. We back you with our capita! and teac 
you the business. Elegant line of samples FREE. 


SUITS $922 PANTS $288 Exeress 


Every garment made to measure in latest city 
style—fit and workmanship guaranteed. One hust- 
ling agent wanted in every town. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write for agent’s outfit—FREE. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison Street, Chicago 






$s 


now. 

TIRES Ooaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries half usual prices. Rider Agents 

everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, 

tires and sundries. Write toda 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. N298 CHICAGO. 















































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











FALL TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 





Fall time in the country, 
Ain’t it out o’ sight! 
Happy days in frosty ways, 
And fiddles goin’ right! 
Joy is at the gate there— 
Come to make a Call; 
Take your places, fellers, 
An’ swing your sweethearts all! 


Fall time in the country, 
Sunshine in your soul; 
Great old world to live in, 
So let the music roll; 
Jest the finest country 
A feller ever knew; 


An’ heaven “itself seems smilin’ 
Like your sweetheari 
you! 


smiles on 


Forget the toil of summer: 
The fruits of it we reap; 
Happiness is with us, 
Each rosy pledge to kee); 
Ain’t you glad you’re livin’? 
Whistle on the way; 
The world is makin’ merry, 
An’ it’s hats off an’ hooray! 


—Frank L. Stanton, in the Atlanta 
Constitution. 








THE GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUBS. 


These Organizations Have Shown the Value of Olub Work 
Among the Girls and Are Teaching Them in Many Ways. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


beginning of the Farmers’ Co- 

operative Demonstration Work, 
a few bright farmer boys asked to 
be enrolled as demonstrators along 
with the men. 
These few boy 
farmers did their 
work with so 
much intelligence 
and enthusiasm 
that the attention 
of the leaders was 
centered for a 
time upon a move- 
ment which might 
be termed a dis- 
tinctively boy’s movement, with the 
result that the Boys’ Corn Club has 
swept our Southern country and 
has taught some of the elder and 
more experienced what pluck and en- 
thusiasm, combined with intelligent 
farm practice, can do in the matter of 
raising corn. 

Down in South Carolina a few Sun- 
days ago during the course of the 
sermon the pastor had occasion to 
refer to the labors of the patriach 
Jeremiah. A small boy listener qui- 
etly leaned over to whisper in his fa- 
ther’s ear: ‘‘He means Jerry Moore, 
doesn’t he, father?’”’ Thus the name 
of the South Carolina Corn Club 
prize-winner is fast becoming a 
household word. 

Realizing that the boys who “do 
things’ grow into men who “do 
things’? and that the same truth ap- 
plies to girls and women, the problem 
of a sane, inviting employment of 
energies of our wide-awake Southern 
girls has demanded the attention of 
the workers in this young people’s 
movement. Promptly upon the or- 
ganization of the Corn Clubs in every 
section of every State there were in 
evidence bright, active, alert girls 
who insisted upon entering the con- 
test. These girls demonstrated that 
they could raise corn, some of it 
prize corn, too. 


{ THE YEAR 1904, at the very 


ao 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


A Success From the Start. 


While there is an increasing ten- 
dency to break with tradition in the 
matter of the training of our girls 
and to discover and meet the actual 
demands of the day; to conform our 
ideals to our modern industrial con- 
ditions, nevertheless the growing of 
a prize acre of corn can not be con- 
sidered an ideal occupation for our 
modern girl. In casting about for a 
line of effort of parallel interest with 
the work of the boys and at the same 
time a line which would combine out- 
door activity with a proper propor- 
tion of the household art, our lead- 
ers happily discovered a possibility in 
the tomato. Hence, ‘Girls’ Tomato 


Clubs” are flourishing in all of our 
Southern States with one possible ex- 
ception. We may safely assume that 
this girl movement has _ passed 
through the experimental stage and 
the dangerous ‘‘second summer,” and 
is now a recognized organized force 
for rural advancement. In each State 
there is a director of the work. Fre- 
quently she is also a schoo! improve- 
ment worker, thus bringing these 
two educational forces into close un- 
ion. The names of club members 
are forwarded to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry at Washington, from which 
seeds and directions for planting are 
sent directly to the members. Dis- 
trict and county clubs are organized, 
club meetings are held usually at a 
schoolhouse, presided over by a lead- 
er. Speakers are engaged for these 
meetings and not infrequently prac- 
tical gardeners are invited, who in- 
struct the girls in tomato culture, 
how to prepare the soil, apply the 
fertilizer, raise the plants, trans- 
plant, prune and care for the plants 
during the growing season. 


What Some Girls Have Done. 


While the work of the preparation 
of the soil is usually assumed by the 
“men folk’ of the farm, yet in a few 
instances all the work has been ac- 
complished by the girls themselves, 
the plowing, tilling and care of the 
plants. When the crop is ready to 
harvest canning demonstrations are 
held at each county center. These 
denominations are popularly named 
“Tomato Club Picnics.’’ The girls 
bring their tomatoes and learn by 
actual practice the art of canning, 
preserving, pickling. The canned sup- 
ply is the property of the girl who 
grew the product, to find its way to 
the family pantry shelf or to be of 
fered upon the market as she de 
sires. It is wonderfully interesting 
to note what crop production this in- 
tensive tomato culture has developed. 
One energetic North Carolina girl 
has already put away 300 cans of 
tomatoes and the prospects are that 
she will add at least 200 cans more 
to her store from the cultivation of 
one-tenth of an acre. ; 

True to club traditions, the Girls’ 
Tomato Club has an inspiring motto 
and an appropriate emblem. The 
motto, ‘“‘To Make the Best Better, 
and the emblem a four-leaf clover for 
good luck, each leaflet bearing 4? 
“H,” which stands for an invincible 
combination, ‘Head, Heart, Hand, 
Health,’ mounted upon @ book, 
which represents education, appear 
upon all labels used on cans of the 
manufactured product. k 

In numbers of instances, the Wo 
has been carried on in connection 
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with school studies and around this 
definite center many school subjects 
have been srouped, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, comme ree, soil, plants, lessons 
germination, moist- 


: selection, 
Be drainage, crop rotation have 
been most effectively taught 

There is a disposition everywhere 
to give cordial recognition to these 
young workers. A Southern State 
Legislature passed a bill giving a girl 
a four years’ scholarship in a Nor- 
mal and Industrial College because 


the girl put up more than five hun- 
dred cans of tomatoes from her own 






small garden. In addition, she made 

ketchup, preserves, pickles. Her 

scholars! was worth at least five 

hundred dollars. 

It Pays to Put Brains Into Your 
Work. 


In many of the States club women, 
business men, teachers have all co- 


operated to make this girls’ work 
successful. One unique entertain- 
ment was a ‘‘Tomato Club Luncheon” 
given by a group of Mississippi club 


women. The consisted of 
cream tomato three kinds of 
tomato salad, pickles, preserves, jelly, 
tomato rarebit, tomato “‘a la creme,” 


menu 
soup, 





paked tomatoes, stuffed with chick- 
en, sandwiches, iced tea. The im- 
portant lesson learned by the girls 
at this function was that there are 
many and attractive ways of prepar- 
ing this one article of diet, and all 


of these ways are possible to every 
farm housewife and daughter. 

The vital thing in all of this or- 
ganized work is the recognition that 
the more brains one puts into work 
of any kind the more pleasure one 
gets out of it. The club idea fires 
every girl with zeal and enthusiasm 
to excel, for in every county and 
State these clubs are studying, work- 
ing, contesting and improving. Great 
things are going to be accomplished 
by the girls and boys af the South 
through organized effort. As par- 
ents, teachers, friends, are we going 
to help them do it? 


FLOOR STAINS. 


Now that the house-eleaning sea- 
son is again with us our attention 
is directed to the old faded floor 
coverings or the unattractive, un- 
treated bare floors that are always 
a care and a trial. Perhaps this 
season we may wish to discard the 
old carpet and give the floor a coat 
of stain. 

It may that our readers will 
welcome again the recipe for a good 
floor stain printed in these columns 
last season. To one gallon of boil- 
ed linseed oil add one pint of turpen- 
tine and sufficient burnt umber stain 
to give the desired color. These ma- 
terials, sufficient for a good-sized 
Toom, will cost less than one dollar. 
This stain may be applied with a 
brush or a cloth. The preparation 
applied to a clean dry floor, follow- 
ed by a coat of floor wax is decidedly 
Successful. If one desires a varnish- 
ed floor instead of the wax finish one 
or two applications of Jap-a-lac upon 
the stain will give a brillian finish; 
but the wearing quality of a varnish- 
ed floor is disappointing. The best 
and wisest use of these varnish prep- 
arations is in the renewai of the in- 
terior woodwork of the house or ap- 
Plied to the time-worn tables and 

a-lac applied to interior 


be 


chairs. Jap. 
finishings gives excellent results. 





Ninety-f five per cent of the articles 
Produced in the world are bought by 
women, and yet there exists on the 
Market to-day the adulterated food 
and clothing and sweatshop work. 


Is not the buyer responsible for these 
penditions? Could she not, through 
er demand, influence the supply? 


Would it not be possible for ker to 


~l pure, clean food and clothing 
abeled correctly and made under 
Sanitary 


conditions?—-Miss Bertha 


Miller, 


CAN’T YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD DO 
THIS? 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


When your “July Party” came out I 
decided to try to organize a social 
club for the girls. I sent the invita- 
tions on a palm-leaf fan. Ten girts 
were invited and they were simply 
carried away with the club idea. I 
carried your entertainment out and 
we organized the club. Each girl 
suggested a name for the club, so we 
finally decided on “The Fortnightly 
Club,’”’ the meetings taking place 
every two weeks. Several of the mar- 
ried ladies offered to entertain the 
club until the girls ‘“‘got a good 
start.”” They are now busily hunt- 
ing entertainments from different 
magazines to form a little entertain- 
ment book. They will embroider at 
some of the meetings and begin their 
Christmas presents. You never saw 
such a happy enthusiastic little 
crowd. They took great interest in 
selecting their club colors, and finally 
decided on white and gold. They 
will entertain their boy friends some- 
times. The boys are all farmers, and 
I suppose will join the pig and corn 
clubs sooner or later. 

MRS. MARY McREYNOLDS. 
Sturgis, Miss. 





A LITTLE KITCHEN OUT OF A 
BIG ONE. 


Thinking that some other house- 
wives may be taking many needless 
steps in their ‘‘beautiful big kitch- 
ens,’ I would like to tell them how 
I made my tiresomely large kitchen 
into a labor-saving kitchen. As I 
use an oil stove in the summer, the 
only thing in the kitchen the place 
of which could be changed without 
expense was the sink. This is in a 
corner by a window. Taking the two 
walls of this corner for two walls of 
my kitchenette, I decided how large 
I wanted my new room and imagined 
walls where I wanted them on the 
two other sides. In one imaginary 
wall is an imaginary door opposite 
the actual door into the dining-room 
and to the left is the oil stove on a 
table. On a shelf under the table is 
the portable oven. Against the oth- 
er imaginary wall is an ample set of 
shelves on which I keep kitchen 
utensils and all china in daily use. 
Under the window is a large table 
with bins underneath for flour and 
sugar, an extension shelf for pastry, 
and two drawers, one for the dining- 
room silver, the other for the kitch- 
en ware. On the casement of the 
window is a swinging towel rack 
which enables me to hang towels and 
dish cloth in the sun in front of the 
window and when dry, back against 
the wall. The entire window has 
been removed as blinds are a suffi- 
cient protection in storm, and a-slid- 
ing screen enables me to put my 
milk utensils on a shelf outside to 
sun. 

On the fourth wall in the space 
not taken by the sink is a wide shelf 
with a narrow shelf above it. The 
wide shelf I keep clear for work. 
On the narrow shelf are all dry ce- 
reals, condiments, eggs, ete. Hung 
under the shelf I keep my covered 
garbage can and two 2-gallon milk 
cans for surplus milk for the pigs. 
As these utensils are washed and 
scalded daily they are in no way ob- 
jectionable. Set on the floor under 
the shelf are my fireless cooker and 
a high work-stool. Above the sink 
and shelves is a strip of wood with 
hooks for hanging up my dishpans, 
egg-beater, colander, measuring cups, 
scissors, etc. In the corner to the 
left of the sink is a narrow shelf for 
soap and scour powders, with hooks 
underneath for dish mop, soap 
shaker, wire sink brush and hand 
basin. 

My kitchenette is exactly 7 by 9 
feet, my kitchen 16 by 18. I save 
myself hundreds of steps every day 


and at the same time have the ad- 
vantage of the light and air of the 
large room. 

LOUISE MACNEILLE. 
Pinebluff, N. C. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 














VEN if you meyer sold a 
dollar’s bevy ~ ary’ in 


10 a day 


yous life, make $5 
but vt to-order 


—selling our 
suits and pants. 

» This Is Your Chance To Make Money. 
We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than other 
B\ houses, give better tailoring, make better 
fitting clothes, with absolute guarantee, You 
can undersell others; no work to take 
orders for us. You can not fail—our 
line i is the only line where you can 

give satisfaction or money refunded. 

It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 


BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 

We start you Free. Send for 
samples now. We will back you with 
our capital and experience—you do 
not need money—we will instruct 
you and you can commence making § 
Money at once, Send us your name 


and address now andan outfit larger @ 


than all others with newest samples, & 
hion plate, tape measure i 
thing necessary will be § 


You Can Get Your Own Clothes At 

Inside Price to advertise us. Writetoday 

and receive exclusiveterritory. If notin- 

terested show it to your friends as this is 

We Prepay too good a thing to miss.. The biggest 
Express Charges chance to make money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 297 Regal Building, CHICAGO, ILL, | 


We use the Union Label on all our garments. 











North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 


tad 





5302—Mises’ and Small Women’s 
Coat:-—Cut in three sizes, 14, 16 
and 19 years. For 16-year size it 
requires 254 yards of 36-inch, 1% 
yards of 54- inch, and 4% yards of 
braid. Price, 10 cents. 

5082—Ladies’ Shirtwaist.—Cut in 
gix sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 21% yards of 
36-ineh material; 4%, yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 

5178—Boys’ Suit; Blouse Slipped 
on Over Head.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. The 4-year size requires 
2% yards of 44-ineh material. Priee, 
10 cents. 

Address all orders to Pattern De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 








A Vital Spot. 


Senator Robert L. (Fiddling Bob) 
Taylor tells about a man in the back- 
woods of Tennessee who applied for 


a pension for a gunshot wound. An 
examining surgeon of the medical 
board stripped and examined him, 


ejaculating finally: 
“Old man, we cannot find a single 


blemish on your hide. Where were 
you shot during the war?” 
The old man said: ‘‘Well, gentle- 


men, I was shot 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


in the substitute.’’— 


A colored preacher, in closing his 
sermon, addressed the congregation: 
‘““And now let us pray for the peo- 
ple of the uninhabited portion of the 


earth.’’—-Exchange. 

“Why did you break your engage- 
ment with that school teacher?” 

“Tf I failed to show up at her 


house every evening she expected me 


to bring a written excuse signed by 
My mother.’’—-Exchange. 
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Woman’s College, 


RICHMOND, 


Located in the nino, aaa and 
cultured city of the South, Large and 
able faculties, trained in the best Univer- 
sittes and Conservatories of this country 
and Europe. Specialists in their depart- 
ments, 8 men, 16 wi men. Carefully ar- 
ranged courses of study lead to the de- 
grees of B. Litt.,B. A.,M. A., and B. Mus. 
Health record remarkable. Accomoda- 
tions first class. Early application im- 
portant. Next session begins September 
27th. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information, address 


JAMES NELSON, M. A.. LL. D., 
PRESIDENT. 














EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy ts directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 


dress 
WRIGHT, 
REEN VILLE, N. 





ROBT. a. President, 














Littleton Female College 


Our fall term will begin 
Sept.. 20, 1911 
For 


catalogue address 
Littleton College, - Littleton, N.C. 








Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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rYou Save $20.2 


on a steel range when yon 
order from us. For $27.35 we 
otter this Polished Blue Steel, 
Handsomely Nickled, Double 
Mhick, Asbestos Lined, Six 
Extra Heavy Steel 
e complete with Fancy 
and Oven Thermometer. 
suaranteed equal to $50.00 
% ranges sold by others. Our 
FACTORY TO USER PLAN 
saves you almost one half. Other styles and sizes 
$23.96 to $30.00. Cast Cook Stoves $6.80 and up. 
Shipped prompth, littie freight. Write to day for 
FREE CATALOG qnoting money saving prices on 
Home and Farm Supplies. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
7+ Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
‘The South’s Mail Order House.”’ 

















To make pu 
To give the 
To provide best 
To to 


ils comfortable and happy. 
- instruc’ ae 





vir 
make them Fealize, "the obli paheas 

and possibilities of life. 

For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 


vou WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 60 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your bead, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 


will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to =. 
a-day class—and fiad the job. For FREE c: 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S Bust. 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., 
Columbia. $. € 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


ll positively make good any loss sustained by any suab- 
Ww ober asa result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have justindicated The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all edvertising it carries 


Sis... . Leayeor 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one oid 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.56 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 
bscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
dike son weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








How do you like our new heading? Doesn’t it 
suit the word ‘‘Progressive’’? Who ever saw a 


team of horses step more briskly across a South- 


ern field? 





The Columbia State has just made an inquiry 
into the condition of the cotton crop all over South 
Carolina. Its conclusion is that while a normal 
vield was indicated six weeks ago it is now hardly 
possible that more than two-thirds of a crop will 
be made in the Palmetto Stat@s 





The Carolina Union Farmer says: “The best ‘fer- 
tilizer’ money that has ever been used was the mon- 
ey invested in clover seed, vetch seed, soy beans, 
peas, rye, ete., and the prices of these things have 
never been half as high as the price of commer- 
cial fertilizers, on a basis of relative results.” And 
that’s the truth, too. 





Don’t fail to read what Professor Massey says 
Seeds containing 
noxious weeds are always expensive. They would 
be even if they were given to you,—and seeds of 


this week about pure seeds. 


poor germinating powers are invariably more ex- 
pensive, when you consider the number of plants 
you get from them, than are much higher-priced 
seeds of strong vitality. Test all grass and clover 
seeds before buying—that is, get a sample and 
test its germinating powers and have your State 
Department of Agriculture make an examination 
Then buy seed like the sam- 
ple; insist upon this guarantee. Be careful, too, 
You can readily tell 


to see if it is pure. 


about seed wheat and oats. 
if these have weed seeds, cheat, etc., in them. 
Ilere is a case where it will pay you to use your 


eyes. 





Our Managing Editor is all smiles—that’s the 
stereotyped phrase, we know, but we don’t know 
how else to say it—-over the arrival of E. E. Miller, 
Jr. Here’s hoping that the young man will be 
helping The Progressive Farmer keep up its record 
for making ‘“‘each issue a little better than the 
one before’ when he is fifty years old and our 
subscription list is 3,000,000, and the South is the 
richest and most powerful section of America! As 
for E. E. Miller, Sr., the Editor-in-Chief is going 
to take this opportunity (while he is away) to sa; 
that the success ef The Progressive Farmer is due 


in great measure to having as its Managing Ed- 
itor a man who combines a rare fund of agricul- 
tural knowledge with unusual literary ability and 
a whole-hearted love and enthusiasm for the work 
of helping the Southern farmers. 





All Together for a Parcels Post! 


E BELIEVE with all our heafts that there 
\ are a lot of things the present Congress 

(to reconvene in December) could do to 
advance the welfare of the farmers of the coun- 
try; but we doubt if there is any one piece of leg- 
islation proposed that would result in more im- 
mediate and direct benefit to farmers generally 
than would the establishment of a parcels post. 
We mean a general parcels post such as other 
civilized nations have, such as we ourselves have 
Wi... we wish to send a package to Europe or Agia, 
and such as we do not have when we wish to 
send a package ten or fifteen miles to the next 
town. We do not take much stock in the “‘experi- 
mental’? parcels post limited to rural delivery 
routes—and, perhaps, to a very few of them. This 
proposition is, to our minds, a mere subterfuge of 
the express companies to delay a reform which 
they see is inevitable and which should have been 
instituted long ago. 

il 

A Georgia Congressman replying to our inquiry 

as to his views on this question said in his reply: 
“T am opposed to the Government engaging 

in business in opposition te private persons or 
firms. I do not think our Government ought 
to go into the transportation business in op- 
position to the railroads and express com- 
panies, any more than it should go into the 
dry goods business in opposition to the dry 
goods stores.’ 

Of course, this gentleman favors a parcels post 
on rural routes and opposes a general system. We 
do not care to comment here on the kind of states- 
manship that sees no difference between the rela- 
tions to the Government and the people of a com- 
mon carrier like an express company, which is in 
constant competition with the Government, and a 
purely private business like selling dry goods. We 
are going to give you this Congressman’s name a 
little later with a little fuller expression of his 
views, just as we are going to give you the views 
of every Southern Senator and Representative 
from whom three letters of inquiry could bring an 
answer. We wish, however, to call attention to 
the fact that the poor express companies, about 
which he is so solicitous, have pretty nearly had 
their share already, and that it would not be so 
cruel to them after all to give the people a chance. 
The Wells-Fargo Express Company, for example, 
has increased its capital stock from $5,000,000 to 
$240,000,000, and has left a cash surplus of $3,- 
600,000. In 1909, it declared a dividend of 310 
per cent, one-third of which it paid in cash, and 
left a big surplus in its treasury. 

We do not believe, of course, that every man 
who favors a local and opposes a general parcels 
post is influenced by the express companies. It 
is a big undertaking and one calculated to make 
the timid pause and doubt. We do believe, how- 
ever, that the express companies are still doing 
their full share to delay this reform, and that 
they are not the less active because they are not 
working in the open. Some things the people 
have been learning about them lately have not 
been calculated to endear them to the publig 
heart. Hence, it is their policy to work in in- 
direct ways. 

Ti. 

The express companies have their influence, and. 
it is great, but they are not making half as much 
noise just now as are the retail merchants of the 
small towns. Some of these friends of ours seem 
to believe that if we could send and receive small 
packages through the mails at a reasonable rate, 
the big mail-order houses would at once gobble up 
the trade of the ceuntry and their occupation, like 
Othello’s, would be gone. 
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Just how they figure this out we have not yet 
been able to learn. We have not seen it figured 
out; we have just heard it asserted. ‘That they 
would have the same advantages, so far ag the 
postal service is concerned, in buying as the farm- 
ers to whom they expect to sell would have: that 
they could use the mails on exactly equal terms 
with the mail-order men whose competition they 
so dread; that in countries where the pacels Post 
has been established for years and years no such 
calamity has befallen—all these things they seem 
to forget. We do not believe the country 
chants, or the merchant in the small town 
be injured at all by the parcels post. 


mer- 
» Will 
We believe, 
in fact, that their fears are being worked upon 
by a propoganda planned by those who have as 
little real interest in them as in the farmer. We 
do not see, in short, how the enlargement of our 
postal facilities, and the partial bridging of the 
far too great chasm between producer and con- 
sumer can injure any legitimate business, 

We wish our merchant friends who are seeing 
pareels post of nights would study the whole mat- 
ter thoroughly and carfeully, and we fee] confident 
if they do that many of them will realize that 
what is best for the interests of the country as a 
whole is best also for them. We wish, too, that 
they would think seriously about the predicament 
in which they place themselves when they argue 
that they can not sell goods to their neighbors ag 
cheaply as can the mail-order houses. 

If you can not give your customer as good a 
bargain as he can get elsewhere, how can you 
have the face to ask him to trade with you? Js 
there any more reason why he should be responsi- 
ble for your welfare than there is for your looking 
after his? 

IV. 

Seriously, Mr. Country Merchant, there is not 
the slightest evidence that a parcels post will in- 
jure you. If it should, it will be Only because 
some one else can do better by your customers 
than you can—only because you expect to charge 
them more for their goods than they should pay. 
Will you admit that this is your intention, and it 
so, do you think that the Government should deny 
all the people a convenience enjoyed by all other 
progressive peoples in order that you and a few 
thousand other local merchants who will not keep 
up with the times may be protected against com- 
petitors who will? Think of this matter in 2 
broad-minded, impartial manner, and see if you 
have any real reasons for opposing the parcels 
post. 

To the farmers, the people who will profit most 
by this measure, we can only say what we have 
said before: If a parcels post bill is not passed 
by the present Congress, it will be because you 
are too indifferent to your own interests to ask for 
it. The demand for it is in the air; President 
Taft has come out for it unequivocally; if your 
Congressman and Senators once realize that you 
have made up your mind to have it, they will get 
in line. 

Drop each one of them a letter to-day. Make 
it polite but pointed. Tell them you need the 
parcels post and that you count on them to help 
you get it, and insist that they say positively and 
plainly whether they are for or against the meas- 
ure and why. 

Collier’s Weekly suggests Dean H. L. Russell of 
the Agricultural College of Wisconsin as the best 
man to succeed Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. 
We doubt whether a fitter man could be found 
in the United States. 





‘A Thought for the Week. 


O BABBIE loved the little minister for the 
S best that she had ever seen in man. I shall 

be told that she thought far more of him 
than he deserved, forgetting the mean in the wor- 
thy; but who that has had a glimpse of heaven 
will care to let his mind dwell henceforth on 
earth? Love, it is said, is blind, but love is not 
blind. It is an extra eye, which shows us what is 
most worthy or regard. To see the best is to se@ 
most clearly, and it is the lover’s privilege..--++ 
A great writer has spoken sadly of the shock it 
would be to a mother to know her boy as he really 
is, but I think she often knows him better than be 
is known to cynical friends. We should be slow 
er to think that the man at his worst is the real 
man.—From “The Little Minister,” by J. M. Bar 
rie. 
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Saturday, September 9, 1911.] 


The Doctor vs. the Fakir. 





¢ \y OMEBODY says something about a “doctors’ 
. irust’’; that there are bad doctors who fleece 
people as well as bad patent medicine men. 
No doubt there are, and The Progressive Farmer 
is not one whit more inclined to defend the bad 
doctor than the patent medicine man. There is 
one very radical difference between the doctor 
and the patent medicine fakir, however. The doc- 
tor works in the open, in the light, and all his 
patrons know him for the man that he is. He 
must give evidence of good character if he is to 
command patronage, and he must pass an exami- 
nation that shows his medical skill and knowledge. 
Neither of these conditions is required of the pa- 
tent medicine fakir. He works in the dark. No 
body knows who he is. He may even hide himself 
He does not have to 
No certificate of character 
A blue-gummed negro may 
hire an office, get some weeds, roots and bark, or 
buy some chemicals from a druggist, and advertise 
a “cancer cure’ 


behind a “company” name. 
puss any examination. 
is required of him. 


or a “‘consumption cure’’ or a 


’ 


“dyspepsia cure’ so far as the law is concerned. 
al- 
though as a class, our country physicians stand as 
high as any class of people we know, with the ex- 
ception of the ministry only. And, if the doctor is 
not straight, his people will find it out; he is in 
the open where you can see him. It is the scoun- 
drel who works in the dark who is to be feared. 


Yes, there are some untrustworthy doctors 








Our Business Taik. 


“y I} HOPE no reader failed to give attention 
/ to the double-page advertisement of the 
Thornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va., in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer. When a manu- 
facturing concern takes the farmer into its con- 
fidence, not merely to claim superiority for its 
goods, but to explain the methods by which it 
achieves its superiority, it is well to give it aten- 
tion. If there is no Thornhill wagon dealer near 
you write for a catalog if you have any idea of 
buying a wagon in the near future. 

Some of the biggest automobile houses are also 
explaining the strong points of their respective 
machines in liberal advertisements with us. Thou- 
sands of farmers are now buying cars, and the 
expenditure in any case is large enough to justify 
the reader in writing several houses for catalogs 
and full information before buying. 

The interest in home-mixed fertilizers is in- 
creasing steadily and farmers who wish to buy a 
good mixer should write the Carmichal Manufac- 
uring Co., Union City, Ga. 

The time for setting out fruit trees will soon be 
on us, and it will pay to look up the announce- 
ments of the nurseries advertising with us, J. 
Van Lindley Nursery Co., Box 106, Pomona, N. C., 
and Harrison’s Nurseries, Market Avenue, Ber- 
lin, Md, 

Many of our larger farmers are becoming inter- 
ested in traction plowing. All such should write 
for the catalog of the Hart-Parr Co., 286 Lawler 
Street, Charles City, Iowa., originators of the gas 
tractor. 

No reader who is looking for bargains should 
bass by the offer made by the Chicago Wrecking 
Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago, Ill., on cor- 
Tugated iron roofing and galvanizing wire. Ask 
for catalog P F 371. 

Another bargain—this time for the inside of the 
home—is the organ offer of C. L. Adler, Alder 
Manufacturing Co., 3070 W. Chestnut Street, 
Louisville, Ky., and a similar offer by the W. W. 
Kimball Co., 111 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Our wo- 
men readers will also be interested in the adver- 
tisement of the New Home Machine Co. If you 
are interested in buying a machine, write them in 
Orange, Mass., for their booklet “F,” which they 
Olfer free to our readers. We hope many farm- 
ers are also planning to get really first-class cook- 
Ing ranges for ‘their wives this fall, and all such 





s . 2 a : ” 
should write for the booklet, ‘‘Range Comparison, 
issued by the Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
oJ, St. : 

We are 





eee ae specially glad to call attention to the 
i vie be = win-Willams paints now advertised 
ieee ‘Togressive Farmer for the first time. This 

any will gladly send color cards and price 


lists if you address them at 732 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 











UR campaign for 
more painted 
farmhouses has 

brought forth a _ re- 
sponse surprising in its 
intensity and enthusi- 
asm, Theresponse from 
our readers, from the 
country press, and 
from the public gener- 
ally was both prompt 
and gratifying; and we 
cannot but believe that 
the result will be seen 
by another year in 
more painted farm- 
houses than the South 
has ever before known. 

But much as paint 
helps the looks of a 
building, paint alone 
will not make an attractive farm home. 


country place even neat without them. 


shade trees. Look at this picture. 
pretty but the grass and the fine great trees. 


you will. 


bowered in trees. 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME WITH GRASS AND TREES. 





No matter how tastefully you may paint your house, if it 
is in a bare lot with no trees to shade it, no grass about it, it will not be an attractive home. 
Any country place can be made beautiful with grass and flowers, and it is hard to make any 


Along with that new coat of paint you want to make a lawn, and you want to plant some 
Isn’t it a pretty scene? 


tractive no matter how humble it may be. They cost a very little, too; you can have both of 
Look out next week for an article on the making of lawns, and shortly we expect to 
have something on the selection and planting of shade trees. 

While we are at it, let’s do a thorough job and 
farmhouses, but also a land of cozy and beautiful farm homes, surrounded with grass and em- 


(Courtesy American Culivator. 


Yet there isn’t a thing to make it 
jrass and trees, teo, will make your home at- 


make the South not only a land of painted 
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“What’s The News?” 























The Week’s Happenings. 


The condition of the cotton crop August 25 was 
estimated by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture as 73.2 per cent of normal. July 25 it 
was 89.1. August 25, 1910, it was 72.1. Com- 
parisons of conditions, by States, follow: 


Aug. 25, July 25, Aug. 25, Aug. 25, 
States igil 1911 1910 10-yr. Av. 
Witrinign oad seals: 2S 102 82 80 
North: Garolines<.<<cas 1 87 76 78 
South Carolina ....... 74 86 73 Gr 
CSOTdiG viaswvisadcas OH 95 GL 1¢ 
POLOTIGS. «2-05 iewenes SS 95 74 78 
DIQUGINAL sc.5cceecsces, SU 94 72 Ts 
Mississippi ......-.-. 70 86 71 76 
LOUISINND: ciccvacscrs G9 84 60 70 
TEAS: cccccadasweceens CS 86 69 68 
APKANBAR: .cccececcca C8 94 78 75 
Tennessee ....... sae SS 92 78 82 
MISSOUTT 246002808 88 96 78 82 
OVIANOMEA sscevrcucee G2 88 85 76 
California .......+... 100 99 95 
United States ..... 73.2 89.1 12:1 73.5 


In other words, the prospect now is that this 
year’s crop will be very little, if any larger, than 
last year’s. ‘‘Thirteen cents for cotton” should 
be the word now. 

* * * 

In a recent interview Thos. A. Edison declares 
that wars of conquest never pay. ‘‘Anyhow,” he 
says, “the war game has been spoiled for good by 
the perfection of the aeroplane. I heve been told 
that the fact that France was able to enroll in 
one day 1,200 airmen for the aeroplane branch of 
the army has tempered in no mean way the posi- 
tion taken by Emperor William on the Moroccan 
situation.” Speaking of France, he says also 
that the French could live on the food Americans 
waste. “Cooking is no haphazard matter in 
France, as in America, but it is a science and 
an art with traditions so well established that 
they can not be broken.” 

* + * 

It has been discovered that the campaign pub- 
licity bill from which so much was expected is 
very loosely drawn after all, and that it allows 
candidates for the Senate to spend almost an un- 
limited amount and requires of them no detailed 
report. It seems that the Senate amendments, 
instead of strengthening the bill, really weakened 
it, and in the closing days of the session the 
House rushed it through without due considera- 
tion. 

* * * 

A hundred years ago an epidemic of smallpox 

meant the death of hundreds and possibly thou- 








sands. To-day a death from it is so rare that 
some people lightly talk of preferring smallpox to 
vaccination. Within the last 20 years yellow fever 
has been almost completely mastered. The new 
typhoid vaccine gives promise that that dreaded 
disease may go the same way. The War Depart- 
ment has just issued orders that all soldiers un- 
der 45 must be vaccinated against typhoid, and 
within a few years vaccination against it will prob- 
ably be as general as it now is against smallpox. 
ess 86 

A vigorous fight on the reciprocity treaty is be- 
ing waged in Canada. The politicians there are 
telling the farmers that the treaty will almost ruin 
them because of the advantages it will give the 
farmers of the United States—just as some poli- 
ticians in this country told our farmers that it 
gave all the advantages to their Canadian breth- 
ren. It seems almost certain, however, that the 
treaty will succeed in Canada as it did here. 

* * * 

The drouth has been very serious in many parts 
of the West and the hay crop is perhaps the short- 
est on record. The Southerm farmers who do not 
plant liberally of cover crops this fall will have 
to pay outrageous prices for hay next spring. In 
parts of Oklahoma the drouth has been so serious 
that land values will be considerably reduced as 
a result. , 

é * * & 

Senator La Follette is virtually an announced 
candidate for the nomination for 
President, and the Progressives are preparing to 
make a hard fight against President Taft. The 
President is now on a speaking tour in the West. 

* * * 


Republican 


There has probably never been a more complete 
boomerang than the fight against Dr. Wiley. The 
investigation has made him about the most popu- 
lar man in the country and instead of Wiley hav- 
ing to go, Wickersham should. 

* * &* 

The Moroccan squabble will probably be settled 
by France ceding to Germany some territory in 
the French Congo in exchange for Germany’s 
promise to let France have a free hand in Mo- 
rocco. 

* *¢ * 

Francisco I. Madero, the successful leader of 
the Mexican revolutionists, has been nominated 
for President of that country by the “‘Progressive 
Party.’ His election is regarded as assured. 

* *¢ € 

Arthur P. Gorman, son of his more famous fath- 
er, has been nominated for Governor of Maryland 
by the Democrats. 

* * * 

The Burley Tobacco Society of Kentucky will try 
to pool the 1911 crop, which is estimated at 60,- 
000,000 pounds. 


* * * 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, once prominent as a 
Democratic Congressman and tariff reformer, is 
dead. 
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Annual Sale 


AT OVERTON HALL FARM 


OF 
Prize-winning and Butter-test Jerseys 


September 25th 


Fighty imported and imported bred, carefully 
eerected young cows, bred heifers and heifer 
calves, many of which are show cows of great 
reputation, wianers in the hottest competition 
and fit to win in the fall fairs this year. One 
producing daughter of the great sire, Caiest; 
two prize-winning daughters of the famous 
sire, Golden Fern’s Lad, out of tested dams; 
two prize-winning daughters cf the Great Emi- 
nent 2nd, out of tested dams; six prize-winning 
daughters of Champion Brookhill Fox, out of 
tested dams; daughters of the great Island bulls 
Combination, Golden Maid’s Prince, Sigmund 
Oxford-You’ll-Do, Noble's Jolly Sultan, Marett’s 
Flying Fox. The Cavalier, and others of ‘na- 
tional reputation; and of the equally famous 
imported bred buils. Eminent Rosette, King El 
dorado, Blue Beli’s Owl, and the Aristocrat. 

Not a single blemished individual will be 
offered; all tuberculin tested; every one quar- 
anteed to be a breeder. Females over six 
months old will be kept until Nvvember Ist on 
grass free of charge at buyer’s risk ’ e 

The recognized Jersey spe“ialisis, Mr. B. ©. 
Settles and Mr. J. V. Cotter, wilt be present to 
represent absent buyers. free of cost to them, 
and will give all commissions their careful 
and undivided attention. 

COL. R. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer. 


d-trip tickets to Tennessee State Fair 
geo ante atter the sale. Write for catalogues. 


J. M. OVERTON, Froprietor 


f 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Fifty Polled and Standard-bred 


Hereford Cattle at Auction 


dthat made Ingleside famous for over 
casey sears. On September 12th at my Ingle- 
side stock Farm, near Anderson, West Virginia, 
I will sell at auction. in the second story of my 
barn, Fifty head registered Hereford cat- 
tle, both pojled and horned—buils, cows and 
hetfers, Will also sell eight or ten car loads of 
high-grade feeding steers. Write for catalogue. 
Arrange to come. Address 


s. W. ANDERSON 
Blaker Mills, s : W. Virginia. 


Fine Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer for sale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


Oceoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 

















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


minent X at the head of herd son of the 
ni Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that mee, mente over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires ef all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















An Owing to the sale of 

gus Cattle one of — bet 
exceptional bargains in cows, bulls an 

os to veduce our herd. All stock register- 

ed. Call or write 

Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 


Melville Farm 


Registered Jersey calves of Eminent blocd. 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Shropshire sheep. 


R. W. SCOTT, Proprietor, - - Haw River, N. ¢. 


Jettersonton, Va. 








Bargains, if Taken at Once 


@ne registered Shorthorn bull, to head a pure-bred 
herd; two saddle-bred colts, a few registered Hereford 
heifers, bred also; four unregistered yearling Shrop- 
shire rams, good ones aie aa Afew ewe and ram 
lambs left to go at $11 and $10 each, " 

. W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N.C. 





Free Price List 

of special bargains in'my'celebrated fox, 
deer and cat hounds. 

J.D. Stodghill, - - - Shelbyville, Ky. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, males and females 
net akin, $10 each, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 
R. W. WATSON. Route 1, Forest Depot, Va 


FOR BREEDERS "yc nerun 2 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 
blood lines of the breeds 

Raleigh, N. C. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 
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Live Stock and Dairy 

















Just the Same As the “Cancer 


demand for cleaner advertising 
in all high-class, reputable pub- 
lications. This is particularly true of 
those papers which serve the farming 
classes. At one time, whiskey ad- 
vertising was found in the leading 
publications of the country, but today 
few reputable publications carry it 
and we know of no farm paper mak- 
ing any claim to good standing which 
now carries such advertising. 

After discontinuing the acceptance 
of whiskey advertising, the leading 
journals continued for some time to 
publish patent medicine advertise- 
ments. After a time the fraudulent 
nature of this patent medicine adver- 
tising became too plain for some of 
the best farm and other publications 
to longer endorse it by giving it a 
place in their columns. In recent 
years a large number of patent med- 
icines for farm live stock and so- 
called patent stock foods have been 
put on the market, and strange as it 
is, those farm publications which 
have grown sufficiently in the ethics 
of advertising to cause them to reject 
advertisements of patent medicines 
for man are still accepting advertise- 
ments of patent medicines for live 
stock. 


Prien is positive evidence of a 


Of course, such a position is in- 
consistent with good sense and mor- 
als; but when the pious editor of 
one of these journals writes a scath- 
ing denunciation of the frauds who 
advertise ‘‘rheumatism eures” for 
man, and in the same issue appears 
an advertisement of a rheumatism 
cure for horses, the situation be- 
comes truly amusing. 

Some more of our agricultural ex- 
changes are joining the advance 
guard of those who have “eut out” 
patent medicine advertising. We 
hope these newcomers to the ranks 
of clean advertising will be more con- 
sistent than some who in the past 
have been compelled by public senti- 
ment to refuse advertisements of 
patent medicines for man, but have 
continued to accept and publish ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines for 
live stock. Surely if it is right to 
protect the owner of the live stock, 
an intelligent being, from the fraud- 
ulent wiles of the patent medicine 
vendor, it is right to protect his dumb 
animals from these same frauds. 
There is only one place to draw the 
line. That is at secret medicines, 
mixtures, or combinations. 

If there is one patent medicine 
fraud that has fleeced the farmers 
more successfully than all others, it is 
the so-called stock foods. “The man- 
ufacturers disclaim that they are 
mere foods or condiments, but claim 
real medicinal value for them; hence 
they are patent medicines pure and 
simple from the standpoint of even 
the manufacturers, and in reality 
they are worthless in the doses pre- 
scribed for any purpose or from any 
standpoint. Of course, these patent 
stock food manufacturers are liberal 
advertisers. When they sell wheat 
bran, corn meal, linseed meal and 
such materials at $250 to $500 a ton 
to the farmers, through the assist- 
ance of the farm papers, they can 
afford a liberal commission to these 
agricultural papers for their assist- 
ance in helping to swindle their read- 
ers; but no farm paper which rejects 
patent medicine advertisements for 
moral reasons can afford to accept 
the advertisements of these so-called 
patent stock foods, which are, if 
possible, more flagrantly fraudulent 





LET THEM ALL GO TOGETHER. 


The ‘“Heave Cures” and the Patent “Stock Foods” Are Frauds 


Cures” and “Blood Purifiers.” 


than the patent medicines for man 
which they reject. 

Now that those publications which 
stand for clean advertising will no 
longer accept advertisements of pat- 
ent medicines for man, we hope that 
those farm papers which have re- 
cently or will in the future follow 
this example, will see the inconsis- 
tency of rejecting such advertising 
and accepting advertisements of pat- 
ent medicines for live stock. 

If one is wrong, the other can not 
be right. If one is fraudulent, the 
other can not be honorable. If 
cancer and rheumatism cures for 
man are fraudulent, cures for 
“heaves” and patent stock foods, 
which are claimed to cure everything, 
are equally fraudulent, and of all the 
worthless, fraudulent, robbing 
schemes yet devised to fleece the 
farmers these so-called patent or 
condimental stock foods are the most 
brazen and indefensible. 

There is no shadow of a defense 
for any paper which rejects patent 
medicine advertising accepting the 
advertisements of the so-called stock 
foods. 





DIPPING VAT IS A SUCCESS. 


Messrs. Editors: I hear many 
things said of the dippéng vat, pro 
and con. Had no experience in this 
business until recently. Can now add 
my testimony from actual experience 
and observation. I believe for the 
eradieation of the tick there is noth- 
ing to equal the present mode and 
use of the vat. It not only removes 
and destroys the tick but improves 
the hair and general appearance of 
all animals that I have treated, name- 
ly cattle, horses and mules. And this 
damage to eyes and even death that 
is claimed by some of the opponents 
I believe to be all rot. Am thorough- 
ly convinced of the efficacy of the 
vat; also that sooner or later it wil] 
become necessary to adopt some 
means in a general way to rid our 
cattle of the tick and quarantine. 
The tick and boll weevil both to con- 
tend with at the same time will in- 
crease our chances for the poor-house. 

A. P. WADDELL. 

Cedar Bluff, Miss. 





BRAN AS A HORSE FEED. 


A reader says he has always heard 
that wheat bran—especially a bran 
mash—is good for a horse, but that 
his experience with feeding wheat 
bran to his driving horse does not 
confirm this general impression 
which he has gotten from horsemen. 

Our friend’s experience is right, 
and the general impression wrong. A 
horse does not need a change of feed 
if fed a balanced ration of sufficient 
variety. In fact, the horse is easily 
disturbed in his digestion by just 
such changes as this bran mash once 
a week. Wheat bran and the “bran 
mash” do a hundred times more 
harm than good as fed to driving 
horses. Stop feeding the bran mash, 
in fact ‘‘cut out’ wheat bran en- 
tirely as a feed for your driving 
horse, and give regularly hard, dry 
grass hay, corn, oats, and a little 
cottonseed meal, and better results 
will follow. 





Some weeks ago I sent you ten 
cents for a trial subscription to your 
paper. The trial has convinced me 
that yours is the paper I need. One 


copy failed to reach me, and I was 
like one lost all week.—J. V. Godsey, 
Shepherd, Tenn. 


DISCARDING 


Complicated and Cheap 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Others who have bought disk-filled, complicated and 
cheap cream separators are now discarding them for 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Gream Separators 


These people paid good moneyforthe machinesthey 
are discarding. Do you suppose they would change 
without good reason? They realize that Tubulars 
repeatedly pay for themselves by saving what others 
lose. Could there be a better reason for changing ? 

Can you afford to ignore the experience of others 
whose names we could give you by thousands 3 
Others have finally got Tubulars. You will finally 
have a Tubular. Why not get the Tubular first ? 

The Tubular 

All re has done work 
equal to 100 
years’ service 
ina 5to8cow 
dairy atatotai 
cost of only 
$1.15 for oi! and 
repairs. Lasts 
a lifetime. 
Guaranteed 
forever ry 
America’s old- 













est and world’s biggest 
separator concern. 


- . . Dairy Tubulars have no 


disks. Have twice the skimming force of others. 





Skim faster and twice as clean. You can arranye 
with our local representative fora free trial. Other 
se parators 
taken in ex- 

change. 
Write for 
catalogue 

No. 283 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 
Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
‘oronto, Can,, Winnipeg, Can. 











Berkshire Pigs 
For Sale 
Virginia State Test Farm 


We have about forty pure 
bred pigs from two to four 
months old which we are 
offering for sale. Fr 
breeding and prices, address 
the manager, : : e 


H. C. Marshall, Saxe, Va. 




















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee Premier 9rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages 
Sows snd gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who suld 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I bave recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son - 
Baron Duke 18ist. This is the ree 
boar ever brought South and one = 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich. je 
great swine authority, writes as fo — 

‘I think this one of the best boars 0 a“ 
breed excepting none.. Further ie 
I think he is the most symmetrica” — 
at the same time the thickest meate i. 4 
that I ever saw.” This boar together we 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 
Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, S.C. 
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Saturday, September 9, 1911.] 








Sheep and Dogs Again. 





DOGS AND NEGLECT. 
Messrs. Editors: I can’t speak for 
any part of the South except Arkan- 
sas, but the answer to your question, 
“What’s the matter with the sheep 
industry in this State takes just 
two small words: “dogs” and ‘“neg- 


9:9 


lect.’ One is as bad as the other. 

We have thousands of the best 
coon dogs, squirrel dogs, ’possum 
dogs, rabbit dogs, deer dogs, bird 


dogs, hog dogs and cur dogs galore, 
and the majority of them are sheep 
dogs, whenever they get a chance to 
be. 

Why can’t we prevail on our hired 
hands (in the State Legislature) to 
. give us a dog tax and set it aside as 
a sheep fund for sheep killed and 
crippled by dogs? Then make it the 
duty of the county judge or sheriff 
or some other county officer, to go 
to the farm where sheep have been 
killed and crippled by dogs and in- 
spect all the damage done, figure the 
dead ones at market value and the 
crippled ones at a fair amount of dam- 
age and give the farmer an order on 
the county treasurer for the amount, 
to be paid out of this dog tax fund. 
This will guarantee us against loss 
by dogs, and I believe you will see 
thousands of sheep where there are 
tens now. 

In regard to the ‘‘neglect’’ proposi- 
tion, the most men who have sheep 
now turn them out in an unfenced 
range, and they are so wild that you 
cannot catch one until he is in such 
condition that neither tar nor coal 
oil will do him any good. Very few 
of them have had their tails cut off 
(which should be done when the 
lamb is about three weeks old) and 
the wool is never clipped from their 
hind parts except once a year when 
they are sheared. This should be 
done at least twice a year, as a long 
tail and long wool around it cause 
the sheep to get foul and maggots 
quickly follow and in a few days 
your sheep is dead. 

I believe every man should fence 
his entire farm. This will keep his 
sheep on his own land, where they 
will keep down the weeds and leave 
all the fertilizer where it should be, 
at home. He will be able to get ac- 
quainted with them and keep clese 
watch for maggots and keep plenty of 
tar on their faces, as suggested by 
Mr. Gleason. It is the best remedy 
Tever saw used. His idea of a dark 
house can’t be beat. 

With just a little time each week 
Spent among a flock of sheep, we can 
Compete with any Northern, Eastern 
or Western country in the production 
of wool and mutton, and if you will 
figure all the costs and benefits you 
will find that a good sheep is worth 
nearly as much to the farmer as a 
cow. 

It is high time for us to change 
our crop. We should raise one dog 
Where we now raise one hundred, and 
one hundred sheep where we now 
alse one. W. A. WEST. 

Arkadelphia, Ark. 
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WE MUST GET RID OF THE DOGS. 
Messrs. Editors: I was very much 
Impressed with what Professor Mas- 
Sey said lately about the sheep in- 
dustry of the South and about dogs. 
He is certainly right. Dogs—the 
Worthless, hungry curs found in num- 


bers of from one to half a dozen 
around 


: every negro cabin in the 
ote the worst enemies of 
Sheep. I know farmers who are hav- 


Ng to sell their flocks on account of 
the ravages of these curs. 

Isn’t it a shame that we haven’t a 
dog law sufficient to protect our 
sheep, when there are thousands of 
acres of land all over the South, now 
idle, that could be producing mutton 
and wool profitably? 


May the farmers throughout the 
South think of this and urge the 
Legislature to formulate and pass a 
general law prohibiting dogs from 
running at large to be a menace to 
the sheep industry as well as a de- 
stroyer of the young game. 

MARLIN HOSMER. 

Greely, Ala. 





WE NEED TO RESTRAIN THE 
DOGS. 

Messrs. FE litors: Dogs have been 
killing sheep from time immemorial. 
The first I remember vividly was in 
my boyhood when my favorite white- 
faced sheep was killed with twenty- 
five others in my father’s flock of 
thirty-three, all in one night by vile 
dogs. The seven survivors were all 
wounded save one. No compensa- 
tion was tendered or received for the 
loss. Such destruction has been oc- 
curring through the years since—till 
sheep have well nigh disappeared in 
North Carolina, so that but few chil- 
dren know what a sheep is except 
when told by books and pictures and 
by people who have seen sheep. 

Recently in this community a man 
came from another county, bought a 
farm, wire fenced it for raising sheep, 
arranged good shelter for them, and 
began in a small way with twenty- 
one good-grade sheep. Soon dogs 
killed seven of them. No compensa- 
tion. He became discouraged, dis- 
posed of his fourteen sheep, quit the 
business. His neighbor had a flock 
of very fine sheep, great fat ones, 
big yielders of wool. Dogs made hav- 
oc of them, so that he sold out to a 
man two or three miles away. A 
few weeks ago dogs killed seventeen 
of these, estimated worth $80. The 
owner of the dogs paid $40 toward 
the loss. Another farmer with 100 
sheep has had some loss by dogs and 


another with fewer, a greater propor- 


tionate loss. Another farmer four 
miles away came from Ohio, where 
sheep are raised abundantly. His 
family is such that sheep raising 
would suit them, as it also would 
the farm he has. He expected to 
raise sheep, but learning of the de- 
structiveness of dogs to sheep in that 
section in the past and finding there 
is no law adequately protecting sheep 
against the ravages of dogs, he re- 
fused to undertake sheep husbandry. 

We need legislators who like 
sheep better than dogs, sheep meat 
better than dog meat, wool better 
than hair—who will be willing to 
make laws to protect sheep, so, too, 
that valuable dogs may be protected 
and worthless ones eliminated. 

It will be for the good of all classes 
to awaken public interest and public 
spirit on this subject so that the Leg- 
islature elected next year will find it 
easy to pass a law that will encour- 
age farmers to raise more sheep and 
fewer dogs, so that instead of having 
only about half as many sheep in the 
State as we had ten years ago we 
may ten years hence have four times 
as many as now. 

¥F. S. BLAIR. 
Guilford College, N. C. 





We are all crying for good large 
size in our hogs. The Southern farm- 
er particularly wants a large hog, 
and yet the hogs which he purchases 
usually decrease in size. The fault 
is improper and insuffieient feed. If 
it is desired to increase the size of 
the hogs, get a boar as large as yeu 
can without sacrificing quality, and 
then breed him to large sows. If 
this is done and the pigs fed right, 
the size of the hogs will be main- 
tained if not increased. 





It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 


FROM 


BLAC KLEG Blacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS. & COMPANY 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


o) 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 








Chances. | N 


OETROIT. MICH,U.S.A. 





to quote the low prices 
I do—30 to 865 days free 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
That's fair, isn't it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I'l. 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 

Get your pencil or pen right now, and sen 
me a postal for my big Spreader B 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I'llse 

e 









819 Galloway Sta., 


guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. 
have to £0 high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. 
other fellow is right on the ground to persuade you personally. My quality 
and price has to do all my persuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 




















book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 


Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40. OO ona Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
we can make a deal. If wedo, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. And you get a free trial and a 


I*know I 
The 


Prices, $39.50 Up. Frei 


Address 


Waterloo, lowa. 





on application. 


Kansas City Veterinary 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demanc for graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
tors, Senitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. 
DR. S. STEWART, Secretary. 1380 East 15th Street, Kausas City, Me. 


College 


Catalog and other information sent 
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Rae R > “ ALY Sil : 
ran Duroc-Jerseys 


have been carefully bred for years, and are 
top-notchers of the breed. Will seli entire 
herd of seven sows (17 months old) and 
thirty-seven extra fine pigs, as a whole or 
separately. Among the lot some male pigs 
that can’t be beat. They are beauties, every 
one—and the money making habit is bred 
into them. 

You can’t afford NOT to raise pure-bred Durocs. 
Make a start to-day. Better send in that order NOW. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
FRANK C. MORRIS, Prop., Trevilians, Va. 











COMPLETE 
Dairy Equipment 





Consisting of 1 Jersey bull, 40 
good milk cows, 1 horse, 1 mule, 2 
dairy wagons, separator, churn, 
butter worker, and press and 
all tanks, bottles, etc., necessary 
farm wagon and farm imple- 
ment, 47 hogs and pigs. : : : 


Will sell any part or the whole. 
A bargain for a quick buyer. 


Cape Fear Dairy Co., Duke, N. C. 














75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 6 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 


Mulberry. os - - Tenn. 
Reds Are The Best 


For the best bred Duroc-Jersey pigs and Sin- 
gle Comb Red cockerels and puliets, wiite 
Jno. L. Hester, - Durham, N.C. 


Pure-Bred O. I. C. Pigs 


From prize winning stock. Orders taken for 
September and October farrow. Single pig $3.00, 
Pair $15.00. Mated no akin 
Owen Bros., Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 














POLAND CHINAS 


A superior lot of pigs © 
by my fine boars, 

Gray’s Perfection, Jr., 

#, 80313 and other noted 

s " “ boars. The best strains 

of living hogs represented in this herd— 

Sows in pig, and young Boars and Sows of all 

ages. Send to headquarters and get the best 
from the oldest and largest herd of Poland . 
Chinas in this State, at one-half Western 
prices. Address 


J.B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 






) 





i i First prize boar 
Poland China Swine jyinajana tot. at 
head of herd. Bred sows for early fall litters. 
Some growthy spring pigs, either sex. One herd 
und2r 6 mos. show pigs. Best blood lines. Prices 
reasonable. John M. Painter, Mt. Summit, Indiana 





Registered Poland Chinas 
All ages and cf choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great?mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - Martreesboro, Tenn, 


Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 

I now have young sows bred to registered boar no 
akin to them, to sell at $30.00 each. Also 4 months old 
pigs at $12.00, and extra good ones 5 months old for $15.00 
each. J.W. ktchison, - - Cana,N.C. 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
Aad et reasonable prices, too. rite 


DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increases 
their value 10 cts. per bushel. 
housands have given entire 
satisfaction for over 10 years. 
Illustrated catalog free upon 
Write today Dept. 24 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 


ome, Ga. 















ADMIRAL 2-MAN_ PRESS 
esses ADMIRAL *Stus vacoca~ (YB CONDENSED 


ACKER 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchoser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 





“per acre. Price $5,000. For terms address owner, 








105-Acre Farm for $1,000 
Easy Terms, Good Location 
This isa splendid chance for a man who is willing to 
work to obtain a really valuable farm for almost noth- 
ing; the buildings worth what is asked for the whole 
property, and there is a large, very valuable wood lot 
containing pine, oak and hickory, only one and a half 





miles to railroad station; cleared land is easily worked, 
soil is good loam; 4-room cottage, barn, shed for wagons 
and farm machinery, and small store-house. Owner 
has business elsewhere and cannot care for it. Price 





only $1,000, $500 cash, balance easy terms. For further 
details regarding this and other big low-priced farms on 
easy terms in North Carolina, Virginia, and other states, 
see page 87, Strvut’s Farm Catalogue No. 34, eopy free. 
Station 1358. E. A. STROUT, 517 Lithia St., Greens- 
boro, N. C 





FARM WANTED 
In Wake, Johnston, Wilson, Nash, Franklin, 
Harnett, or Chatham County by prospective 
purchaser. Give location, character of soil 
amount cleared land, buildings, sbipping point, 
price, etc. Address BOX 204, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Lands 


We sell large farms and small farms, 
pecan tracts, apple lands, peach lands, 
in South and Southwest Georgia. If 
you are interested in getting a bargain, 


write us. 


Provident Trust & Security Company 
(Land Dept.) Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm for Sale 


6,000 acres fine farm land in the greatest cotton- 
growing county of State. Railroad runs through 
property; has fine springs; well drained nat- 
urally. Price $25 per acre; can be sub-divided 
and sold at $50 to $100 per acre. Other smaller 
farms also, and all on easy terms. Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dublin, Ga. 


Virginia Farms 


We have several nice Roanoke River 
grain, grass and stock farms for sale 
at reasonable prices. Write for de- 
scriptions. 


Jeffreys, Hester & Co. (Inc.) 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


FINE MISSISSIPPI FARM 


480 acres Tishomingo County, Miss., 300 acres bottom 
land, balance smooth upiand, biack sand-clay subsoil; 
grows corn, cotton, etc. Most healthful location in the 
South. 4 milesI. C. R, R.; 7 miles Southera Railway. 
R. F. D. No fences required. Good schools and churches. 
White neighbors. Building pikes. 40 acres cultivated; 
2tenant houses and barns. Fine soft water. Rented 
one-third and one-fourth. Half needs small amount of 
drainage. Cost clearing and drainage about $6.00 per 
acre. Adjoining land one-half in cultivation, brings $40 














W. A. KELLY, Iuka. Miss. 
151 Acres Good Farm Land 


three miles from Dunn, N. C., on good public road; 80 
acres cleared; good state of cultivation; good buildings. 
A bargain for some one. Price $6,000; halt cash, balance 
in one, two and three years 


JOHN A. COOK, Dunn, N. C. 
To Buy, Sell 


or Exchange F a r m Ss 


WRITE 
W. H. Parrish, Real Estate Agent, Coats, N. C. 


75-Aecre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State right near new macadam road. Lan 
high and going higher, but I will sell this farm 
reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 
farms, making it too costly for us to work. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


BREED THE BEST| 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why fose profits breeding and feeding 
Len. scrub hogs? Two of our 0.1.C. 
~~, hogs weighed 2806 lbs. We 

4 are headquarters for breed- 

ers, Will send sample pair 

i Zz of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. We 
are onginators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world. The L. B. Silver Co. 
508 Citizens Cleveland, 0, 

































Write for Circulars 
U. S. Government 
inspected herd 
Established In 1863 


THE SPALDING DEEP TILLER A 
SUCCESS. 

Mr. Edgar B. Moore, of Selwyn 
Farms, writes us as follows: ‘I was 
the first one in this section to pur- 
chase a Spalding deep tilling ma- 
chine, and would not be without it at 
any reasonable price. 

““‘Where I have been able to use it, 
[I have doubled the yield of corn on 
each are, and the succeeding crop 
has been about 50 per cent better 
than the crops were before I used it. 
“The only objection I have found 
with it, is that it takes from four to 
six large, heavy horses or mules to 
pull it, and still I do not Know that 
one should complain of this, when 
he realizes the great benefit gained 
by this deep plowing.”’ 


Good Scales Will Save Money 


We put this question to the wom- 
en of the house: Do you know 
whether the 25 pounds of sugar that 
you buy weighs 25 pounds? Do you 
know that the 5-pound package of] 
oatmeal contains 5 pounds of 
meal? Do you know whether the 
pounds of meat that you are buying 
of the butcher are pounds of 16 
ounces or fourteen? Why not get a 
pair of scales and find out? If you 
buy bread, do you know whether the 
pound loaf you buy weighs 16 
ounces or 14, or only 12? Guess- 
work, whether in the house or on 
the farm is expensive.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK | 








DON’T BLAME THE 
CLEAN UP. 


Proclaiming that God is all love, 
we blame Him with many things that 
if true would indicate that He is any- 
thing but love. For instance, we al- 
low unsanitary conditions at our 
homes and the typhoid fly gets in his 
deadly work. Then the _ preacher 
says something about the mysterious 
workings of the Almighty and the pa- 
pers publish ‘‘resolutions of respect” 
in which it is said, ‘‘Whereas God in 
His wisdom has seen fit to remove 
from our midst,’’ etc. Beyond the 
working of His natural laws God had 
nothing to do with the tragedy. It 
is ourselves who are to blame, and 
it is up to us to do what we can to 
prevent disease. Now is the season 
for a general cleaning up. Mosquito- 
breeding water, fly-breeding filth and 
all sorts of trash should be done 
away with and disinfectants such as 
lime, it being more easily secured 
and handled, should be scattered lib- 
erally.— Catawba (N. C.) News. 


ALMIGHTY, 





SLOW SUICIDE. 


Although he was born strong, and 
had had a robust boyhood, a good 
constitution, as we say,—-yet he lived 
only a little beyond fifty. After he 
died, a tablet was put up in his col- 
lege to his memory. It is sad to read 
this tablet in praise of his great 
scholarship, and of his large wisdom, 
and then to recall the horrible truth 
—he committed suicide by constipa- 
tion. If his view of life and his view 
of education had included even the 
simplest facts about eating and; of 
the care of his own body, he would 
have been alive to-day. And to bea 





philosopher.—Walter H. Page. 


FARM FOR PROFIT 2,25(72,°°%2 

Carolina, the 
“‘Nation’s garden spot.’’ Leads other localities for vege- 
tables, fruits and staple farming on small capital. Home- 
seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., 823 Southern Bldg., Wilmington, N. C. 


Come and See Our Crops 


We raise the finest cotton, corn, apples, 
peaches and grapes in the country. This is the 
ideal spot for a truck, fruit, poultry or dairy 
farm. No pests, pure water, six inches rain- 
fall, high altitude, cool summers, mild winters, 
best of prices and close to markets. Any size 
acreage tracts. Write for detailed information. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 
The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
Guaranteed for all time, 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 


nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. 
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live man is better than to be a dead’ 





ALBERT M. BAGLEY, Cornelia, Ga. 


How To Get More 
ay Of Your Hay 


































HETHER you feed or sell your hay, it should be baled. 
takes up much less room and nets a better price than loose hay. 
It is always ready for any market at top price, while loose hay must 
be sold near home, at whatever price you can get. 


Baled hay 


IHC Hay Presses 


have many points of strength, simplicity, and convenience found in no other 
presses. ‘They are equipped with a compound lever and a toggle joint 
plunger, which gives them their great compressing power. A 500 pound 
pull on the sweep of a 16x18 IHC press gives 76,800 pounds pressure in 
the bale chamber. 

The bed reach is only about 4 inches high and very narrow. 
chamber is very low—easy to reach over to tie the bale. 

I H C Hay Presses are operated by horse power or gasolineengine. The 
one-horse press has 14x18-in. bale chamber; the two-horse press has 14xs18-in., 
16x18-in., or 17x22-in. bale chamber. The International Motor Baling Press 
is furnished with 14x18-in., 16x18-in. or 17x22-in. bale chamber and 3, 4, or 6- 
horse power I Hi C gasoline engine. 

If you examine an IH C hay press you will appreciate its value as a 
money saver and money maker. 

Call on the I H C local dealer for catalogue and full particulars, or, if 
you prefer, write direct. 


Internationa! Harvester Company of America 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


The bale 






















IHC Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farmers 
with information on better farming. If you have 
any worthy question concerning soils, crops, pests, 
fertilizer, etc., write to the I HC Service Bureau, 
and learn what our experts and others have found 
out concerning those subjects. 











sn SARs REN 3S 


Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 


The Cole (Furs 








It has been done time and again. Youcam doit. Plain instructions sent free. You are 
welcome to use the plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 
tothe eotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 

to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 

cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 





L. B._ Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, $8. T.J. Davis, 
Eidson, Tenn. 


Farms for sale. 
pk 











~ T 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, $8 each. Ralph 
Jones, Stem, N. C. 





Barred Rocks $1 each, for two weeks. F.S. 
Smith, Penhook, Va. 





Fine blooded colt for sale, 


years old. Joseph 
Hughes, Anneta, N. C. 





For sale—3 pair goats, $6 per pair. Will 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Berkshire pigs of the very best breeding. 
Cooper & Lung, Graham. N. C. 





Berkshire hogs and pigsfor sale. Registered 
stock. Jas. N. Smith Taylorsville, N. C. 





300 bushels Appler seed oats for sale in any 
quantity. Otto Kaufman, Walhalla, s. C 


Southern Bur Clover seed $1.50 per bushel. 
Circular. R.E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Seed rye for gale, $1.30 per bushel f. o. b. our 
station. Hickory Milling Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Registered Percheron stallion for sale, 8 years 
old, for $425. Frank Correll. Woodleaf, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels. Finest ever. 
Prices right. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


Four pure-bred Guernsey bulls. choice high- 
grade heifers. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell S.C 




















For sale—Nicely marked, pure-bred setter 
pups. Rosedale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, V2. 


Farm lands my specialty. If you want to buy 
describe your wants. R.E Priuce, Raleigh, N.C. 


For sale—Several good farms. For descrip- 
poe ay prices, apply to A. G. Bobbitt, Little- 
ton, . 


Berkshires and Chester White pigs for sale. 
Four dollars each. Norman Davis, Selbyville, 
Delaware. 














Two White Orpington roosters for sale or ex- 
change for hens. Miss M. F. Wiswall, Wash- 
ington, N. C 


For sale—R._ C. Rhode Island Reds and Light 
Brahma cockerels and pullets; White Orping- 
ton cockerels, $1 each. Nannie Patterson, 
China Grove, N. C 





100 bred-to lay S. C. Rhode [sland Red pul- 
lets $1 and $1.25; two Indian Runner drakes; 3 
Rerkshire gilts, 8 mnths, $15 each. Buggaboo 
Farm, Di~mette, N. C 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound parr of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N.C. 





Crimson clover, 18c. pound; alfalfa, best, 30c. 
p°und; bairy vetch, 15c. poond; Oregon vetch, 
10c. pound; enion seeds, red, white and yellow, 

.60; termuda, $2, Mark W. Johnson Seed Co, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





400 ac.es good farm land for sale at a bargain. 
3% mil+s from Southern Railway, 55 miles south 
of Macon. 200 acres in cultivation. Healthy 
loc :tion and desirable farm land. M. Wynne, 
Eastman Ga 





Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Tarf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover, 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, all field and 
garden seeds, bulbs, ete. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Wanted—To buy direct from the farmers five 
to ten cars N. C. seed peanuts If you will have 
anything to offer, state when you will be ready 
to make shipment and name quantity. Hickory 
Seed Co, Hickory, N. C. 








_ Wanied—Positio. as farm manager or super- 
intendent by a practicil, theore!ics] and ex- 
perienced farmer wits sgriculiural_ college 
training. Very best of reference. Claud L. 
Rhyne, Gastonia, N. C. 





One hundred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
months old, of the richest breeding. Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registered Duree 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. C. 





Twenty “% grade Shropshire breeding ewes 
and twelve % grade ewe lambs for sale. Pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, service boars and 
young suw_ for sale, of best breeding. None 
better. J H. Shaw, Shaws Store, Va. 





Farm for sale—150 acres, near 10 months high 
school. Also smaller farms. W. H. Parrish, 
Coats, N. C 


The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C., will 
have thoroughbred cabbage plants from Octo- 
ber to June. 








$10.00 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
slsmaps. Agent wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 5°0 cock- 
erels and pullets. Write us. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 


Fine Jerseys for sale—One cow and heifer 
calf, two heifers, solid colors, black points. A. 
B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 











Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co , Burlington, N. C. 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant, Pepper, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Sage and Tomato plants. 
0. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


A fine lot of Barred Rock and White Leghorn 
cockerels; twenty-five pairs fine ptgeons at $1.00 
apair. Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
forthe South. Pure-bred registered stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 














_Wanted—For delivery not later than October 
first, one thousand bushels of Clay, Whippoor- 
will and Black peas. These are for export, and 
we must have them early. If interested. write 
us. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C 





1,500 farm-raised cocks, hens, cockerels and 
pullets—Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, White 
Wyandotte, White and Barred Rocks, White 
and Burf Orpingtons, Langshaps, Cornish 
Games, Anconas. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Wanted—A hustling man to take charge of 
farm. Grow strawberries, fruits and general 
farm products. Must be sober and married, 
as there is a nice house ontheplace. Location, 
Bladenboro, N. C. Don’t write unless you mean 
business. C.S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
iy ee vetch. J. E. Couiter, Connelly Springs, 





For rent on shares, farm of 46 acres, 25 open. 
New cottage, wood, good water. Registered 
Berkshires, two fine cows, modern dairy barn, 
necessary stock and implements. Scientific 
farming. Good market for small fruits. More 
land if able to handle. Work fortwo hustlers, 
German preferred. W. E. Jenkins, Box 1106, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Six-horse ‘‘Waterloo” gasoline engine on 
skids. Used one day; good as new; $125 f. o. b. 
Plymouth. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth. N. C. 


For sale or exchange, several pedigreed sable 
and white Collie pups and young dogs. Prices 
ican. Leonard Phinizy, Jr., East Flat Rock, 








“Armadillon’s Ma Tells How He Took the 
enses,’’ is ithe funniest book you ever read, 
Noe! mail. John S. Hildebrand, Hildebran, 





For sale—Slightly-used 5-horse power Stick- 
ney gasoline engine, 28-inch wood saw outfit, 


hio feed cutter and belt. Box 210, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs $5; Bred sows 
; March R. I. Red pullets 60c. Collie Pups $5; 


Grown females $10. Shadybrook Farm, Route 
2, Roanoke. Va. 





trot sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
froma prize winning stock, both spring hatched 
F mature stock. Prices right. Cedar Lane 

arm, Richlands, N. C. 





regnshed oyster shells for poultry—To further 
Uce stock, 100 pounds, 55¢; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 

tC. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
0., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Tam now offerin i 
gfor sale a few April, May 
= June-hatched cockerels, from my famous 
€ Comb Rhode Island Reds. Prices rigbt. 
_bencer, Blackstone, Va. 


y 
cnvanted—A healthy white woman of good 
nhl todo housework in family of four. 
Utieent home for the right person. G. T. 
on, Calypso, Duplin County, N. C 








Four register i 
r : ed Duroc pigs, 3 months old, 
full peauties. at $10 each, and 10 Berkshires, 
Sean: 3 months old, but not registered, at 
- C. H. Cheatham, Oxford, N.C. 





sett, rust-proof winter seed cats, 7c. per 

each omneice, Yorkshire pigs, no akin, $i0 

00.” % 110 Easilage Cutter No. 14, nearly new, 
~_*om Hudson, Bex 630, Norfolk, Va. 





W: nie ; : 
er, eapat An experienced dairyman and farm- 
Clws—a € of managirg help and a herd of 30 
least Sage with family enough to furnish at 
surroundings tori Good salary and splendid 


» Care Pro 


s for the right man. 
gressive Farmer. 


Address E. C. 


Blanchard and Wykoff strain of S. C. W. Leg- 
horas for sale. This year’s breeders $10 per 
dozen. We keep only good layers, and these 
are from our best pens. We have 100 cockerels, 
raised on free range. They are large, vigorous 
fellows, and are pure white, just the thing for 
new blood. $3a pair; $2 each. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 





Wanted—Experienced Agricultural College 
graduate desires position as superintendent of 
large farm. Thoroughly conversant with every 
detail of dairy farming and steck raising; also 
understands the receeming of wornout land, 
cotton culture, breeding of corn, growing of al- 
falfa, and care of all machiaoery. Can produce 
results. best ofreferences. ‘‘Manager,’’ Route 
3, Columbia, S. C. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


eRe ot 











Made in four sizes are 
whet you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
boekl.t telling about 
peas, entitled ‘The 


Value of Peis and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA 
IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















2 Sheets Beanz Force Pump 


The smoothest, steadiest, easi- 
est-running force pump on the 
market. Rol'er bearings and sani- 
tary base. 30 deys free trial. 
If not as guaranteed no se‘tlement 
expected. Beware ef imitaticns, 
Price depends on depth of wel, 
average about $40.00 Vrite us 
for fuil informstion. 

T. M. SHEETS & fo. 
4 Lexington, <3 North Carolina. 


$30 HAY PRESS fesse rearnie ach 








for beoklet Watkine Hay Prege Ce Atlante “a 





i Ihe Markets | 


RALEIGH OCOTTON. 


Receipts yesterday 28 bales. 
Good middling 12 5-16 
SORICe TUMNOIING ceccescoscccmeneimnens 12% 
WG AG cute news vereeenwenands 
Low grades ...... «== 














- 12 
womens... 11 to 12 





SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


Report furnished by W.T. Williams. editor 1be 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending Sept. 5, 1911 


Spot Cotton—Good ordinary.__......—— -.--. 
WY MILT cuncn cemnee.ceccmane 11 98 
as FT 
Good middling ~—....-.-.-.—--.. 12 1-8 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton .—----. $14 to 15 
Cottonseed meal—per ton-—-.-..... $23. to 25 
Total sales, bales 14,541 


The market has ruled active and 
firmer. The increasing receipts met 


a ready demand. 


—_—_— 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


September 6, 1911. 


























































Steers, best, per cwt.,-—--- weeeemeeee $5.75 to 6.00 
medium to good, per cwt.,-——-- 4.75 to 5 50 
common to fair, per cwt., ......-- 375 to 460 

Heifers, best, per cwt. ------- -- 450 to 5.00 
medi to good, per cwt., -—--- 3.75 to 4.25 
commé@n to fair, per cwt., ------ 3.25 to 3.50 

Cows, best, per cwt., ------------ wam O50 tO Sos 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--- 3.00 to 3.50 
common to fair, per cwt., -~---. 2.08 to 2.75 

Oxen, per cwt., eS 

Bulls, per cwt., 8.50 to 4.°0 

Calves, extra, per cwt.,..----------.. 6.50 to 7.00 
medium, per cwt.,-—----—----.. 500 to 600 

Dairy cows, per head..—---.—- —— 25.00 to 50.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt., -—----——----—— 7.75 to ._-- 
good, per cwt.,.----------------- 7.50 to -..-. 
sows and stags, per cwt.,..----. 6.50 to 6 50 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,-------——.—--- 3.50 to ...-. 
common to fair, per cwt.,-—---. 2.50 to 300 
lambs, per cwt.,..---------..— 300 to 650 

CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 

D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-—-.....-- 10% 

D.S. Bellies, packed.—---....-....- 10% 

fi RIOR mctndienns mmo neennes © TA 

Butter, creamery -—----....-.-—-.-- 3) 

Hams, choice 18 

Lard, pure, tierces 10 

Meal, pearl_._...- cates cate taaalt im $1.73 

Meal, common 1 

Hay—Timothy 1.86 to 1.46 

Corn—white 

Corn, mixed 86 

Oats, clipped, white 58 

Oats, mixed . 53 

feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 85 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds---....... 1.65 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds, —.__. 1.60 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds----.... 1.20 

Middlings, per 100 pounds -—~..... 1.60 

Hulls, per 100 pound 70 

Cotton Ties, pieced 70 

Rebundled 70 

ete ipeast y 
TIN, 2 POUND ---n nn nme moe. = a 

Flour—Spring wheat patent--—-_$5.75 to 6.25 

Patent 5.00 to 5.25 

Straight 4.50 





NOICE -aeane -eewe nemeecennnee === 4.75 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
September 1. 


Potatoes, per bbl., $2.50@3 for 
No. 1; seconds, $1.50@2; culls, $1 
@1.50. Sweets, $2.50@8.75 for yel- 
low, and $2@2.50 for red; yams, 
$1.50@2.50. Onions, $2@2.25 per 
bbl.; per basket, 75c.@$1.25. Cab- 
bage, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Beans, 75c. 
@$1.25 per bushel for wax. Beets, 
$1@1.25 per bbl. Same for carrots. 
Cucumbers, 50@T75c. per bushel. 
Corn, 75¢c.@$1.50 per 100 ears. Cel- 
ery, 20@40c. per bunch. Cauliflow- 
er, $1@3 per bbl. Chicory, 35@50c. 
per bbl. Escarol, 35@75c. per bbl. 
Eggplant, 75¢c.@ $1.25 per bbl. Horse- 
radish, $3@5 per 100 tbs. Lettuce, 
50c.@$1 per bbl. Leeks, $1@2 per 
100. Mushrooms, 75c.@$1 per tb. 
Oysterplant, $2@3 per 100. Peas, 
$1@2 per basket. Peppers, 50@7T5c. 
per basket. Radishes, 75c.@$1 per 
100 bunches. Romaine, 50c.@$1 per 
bbl. Spinach, $1@1.50 per bbl. 
Squash, 50 @75c. per bbl. Rutabagas, 
75@90c. per bbl.; white turnips, $1 
@1.50. Tomatoes, 35@75c. per box. 

Apples, $1@3.50 per bbl. Crabs, 
$3@6 per bbl. Peaches, 50c.@$1 
per basket. Grapes, 50@75c. per 
carrier. Cranberries, $5@5.50 per 
bbl. Muskmelons, 35 @ 90c. per stand- 
ard crate. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Business in our market is still 
quiet although the first few lots of 





primings of the new crop have come 








(15) 763 
to market. So far they have brought 
full prices, bringing about as much 
as they did last year. It will depend 
somewhat on the weather whether 
receipts will increase this coming 
week or not. Most likely farmers 


will prefer to do some fall plowing 
before they commenee hauling prim- 
ings to the city. teceipts have been 
larger on the inland 


seems as a 


markets and it 
Whole the 
year are rather 
tively clean 
and body. 


primings this 
short but compara- 
and of fair good color 

We have now had the generally ex- 
pected rain which has extended to all 
portions of the State. The weather 
cleared up yesterday and it would be 
a great advantage to the 
crop if we could 
this 


tobacco 
have no more rain 
month, as it would give the 
farmers a chance to cut their tobacco 
before the first of October, after 
which time there is always some dan- 
ger of frost. 


“To stop a mouse hole, fill it up 
with common laundry soap which 
must be soft enough to be pressed in 
tightly. Then stick into the filling a 
number of sharp-pointed needles near 
enough together to 


discourage any 
mouse who can endure the taste of 


soap. It has been said that they will 
not gnaw through soap, but they of- 
ten will after it gets old and dry.” 








Industrial Christian College, Iac. 


Ideal Institute for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Not a drunk- 
ard in our community. High grade co'legiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammar school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; caily mail; and Railroad ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 





We will give one year’s schooling, board 
and tuition inthe Literary course, for one 
hundred sebecriptions to the PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER. 











For full information, address 


Pres John W. Tyndall, A.M, LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


LITTLETON COLLEGE 


Has a limited number of $100 scholar- 
ships for acceptable applicants who wish 
to make special preparation for Chris- 
tian work and teaching, and who are 
without means with which to secure this 
preparation elsewhere. For further in- 
formation, address 


J. M. RHODES 
Littleton, North Carolina. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 


We ofier asuperior lot of pigs eight and ten 
weeks old by Beedleback and other fine males. 
Beedleback was bred by the world’s breeder 
Mr. Winn and he says that he is the finest bred 
male ia the East. 

Rudy seed wheat $1.40; seed rye, $1.10; appler 
oats 80 cents. 


E. W. JONES NURSERY CO. 
Woodlawn, $ $ Virginia. 


900 Cockerels 900 


Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. C. 
Rbode Island Reds and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, $2 each. ; 
A &M.COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION 
(Poultry Department) j 
West Raleigh, North Carolina. 


20th Century: 
Grader. 


SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS f 
Cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation, level 4A 


ing land, makir evees or border D 










































grading roads, eleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it wort! 





ten times its cost to f.rmer or munici- 
pality. Hs rush cutter and other 
useful att Ly 





other grader. A one-m 


0k now ¢ 18¢ 
machine will increase 
of your crops. 
THE BAKER MFG. CO. 
510 Hunter Bldg. , Chicago 





GENUIHE U.S. ARMY 4 
FELT HATS 


Worth $3 to $4 


$4.15 2 


Prepaid 








EMSA Ye ° G special pr 


~ _ * $1.15 each, de- 
livered. 


Brand new, 
neat, d ° i 

the U.S. War Deptartment. Will h } f 
years, Two ventilators and air circulation leather sweat 
band. Color, Army Tan, with gray k band, All sizes. 
Splendid opportunity to buy an unusually fine quality hat 

atacheap price. Your money back if not satisfied. 
C | F illustrating ands of equally great 
ata og ree vovernment goods and other bargains. 


LAL HIRSCH @ SONS, U. S. Dept. 149 St. Louis, Mo 4 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











=| THE POULTRY YARD 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


A roof is only as good 
as its waterproofing. 

Knowing this, will you buy 
the covering for your roof on 
its “looks” alone, and not 
know what it is made of? 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


roosts was to plan the first 
roosts quite low and have them 
increase in height toward the top of 
the building. This was altogether 
wrong and we see very few such ar- 
‘ : Peete. eae rangements these days where breed- 
is waterproofed entirely with zat- era are progressive. 1 Kave, howeves, 

ural asphalt. In Trinidad Lake seen a few such vuees on the form. 
this asphalt has resisted blazing I suppose they thought that by 
sun and terrific storms for hun- | making the first or front roosts quite 
dreds of years. It has natural oils low it was an easy matter for the 
that give it lasting life in a roof | fowls to reach these first roosts and 
despite the buffeting of rain, snow, | tha tthey could keep hopping up until 

sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire. they reached the top ones. 

. Man has tried to make lasting The birds are always fighting to 
waterproofers—and always failed. | get to the top, and there is no need 
Ordinary ready roofings show you | of that. Have the roosts level and 
what happens. They are made ; they will not have to fight for the 
of mysterious “compositions” or | highest places and all will apparent- 
coal tar; and they soon crack, | ly be just as well satisfied. In their 
break, leak, and go to pieces. wiid state it was wise for them to 
Yet as for looks, they are mighty | See the highest places for roosting 
good imitations. so as to be safer from such animals 
The life and backbone of Genasco is | 48 Might prey upon them, but in 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the wafuval | domestication where they are shut in 
everlasting waterproofer—and that | the house safely from all animals, 

makes Genasco last. _ : they do not need to roost so high. 
smeenasco, is made with mineral and | go 1 say, make the roosts level and 
The Mice tack Sheet tr / fs tl ’ | low; that is, not so very high from 

et waterproo!s the “ - 

seams of roofing thoroughly without the the floor. The exact height of the 
use of smeary unsightly cement, avoids | foests above the floor of your build- 
nail-leaks, and gives the roof an attrac- | ing will depend upon the arrange- 
tive appearance. ; ment of the other interior parts of 
Kanik 2o4uf dealer for Genasco Roofine. with | the house, but I prefer to have them 
not over three feet, and a little less 
than that would be better, if pessi- 


T= OLD style of putting in the 


; for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 





The Barber Asphalt | bie to conveniently have them so. 
Paving Company The main point in favor of having 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest them low is that the fowls are not 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the world. injured by jumping down from high 
Philadelphia roosts. Cases of bumblefoot, and I 


suppose leg injuries, might be traced 
to the jar caused by the fowls strik- 
ing the hard floor in alighting from 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt | | high roosts. Then it is easier to 
cae acenaid West me catch a fowl when one wishes to do 
so. if the roosts are low. 

Make the roosts movable. Have 

them so that you can take them out 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 


PDIP Gravel 
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C= Tools for Expert Work <= 


Smooth, perfectly fitting joints—beautiful cabinet ff I/ 
work—work requiring precision and accuracy // Y/ y 
can only be done with goodtools. Thatmeans /// 
not only good in quality but the most scien- 
tific skillin adjustment, “‘hang,’’ balance, 
distribution of weight—just the right 
temperfor hard, durableedgesortough if 
striking surfaces. You will find per- 
= fection in such details in the famous ==) 


EEN KUTTER “rec? | 


| 
Tools Mi 
| 






> 





The only complete line of guaranteed tools under one name and trade-_ |} 
mark. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, or money refunded. 


} ) 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ i | 
= iS pag tech oN |IHNK 
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Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, 
write us. 
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 SuMaNS HAROWaRE / 
COMPANY (inc.) 

\\ St.Louis = // Y] 

















aun 
\\ NEW YORK, 
\ U.S. 
XY 
Send for Too! Booklet No. 896 and \\ 
Home Furniture Design Booklet No. 976 \\ : 
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HOW TO MAKE THE ROOSTS. 


Have Them Level, Comparatively Low, and Easily Movable— 
Don’t Make the Fowls Crowd Each Other, Don’t Encourage 
Bumblefoot and Don’t Make Harbors for Lice and Mites. 





By Uncle Jo. 


when cleaning the building. It will 
thus make the work in that line 
easier, and then one wants to kero- 
sene the roosts at least once a 
month. It is much easier to do it 
if they ean be taken outside while 
doing it. Do not place the roosts 
too close together. Allow enough 
room between them so that the 
fowls will have space enough and 
not be crowded in any way. Also 
have enough roosts so there will be 
plenty of room for them without 
erowding together. Of course, they 
will try sometimes to all get on one 
roost, but don’t make them crowd. 
Give them roosts enough. 

Make the roosts right when you put 
up your poultry house, and it will 
make the work easier. Perhaps a 
little extra work or even the same 
amount of work that would be used 
in making them in the unhandy 
way, if properly applied would make 
them far more convenient. 


A REMEDY FOR SOREHEAD. 


Messrs. Editors: A remedy for 
sorehead that I have used and never 
lost a chicken after applying is 
“Thymo Cresol.’’ It can be bought 
in any drug store. Use 10 drops 
pure solution to a tablespoonful of 
lard, and grease the head well. One 
application has always been enough 
with me. : 

It is also fine for bowel trouble, a 
teaspoonful to a quart of drinking 
water. It is also a fine disinfectant 
and death to any insect, lice, mites, 
etc. Will stop bleeding at once. 

Flora, Miss. A. H. BRADLEY. 





ORCHARDS FOR POULTRY. 


Messrs. Editors: If you wish to 
keep more poultry than you have 
been doing, but are afraid that they 
will prove a nuisance in the garden 
and about the house and barn, why 
not fence in an acre or two of the 
orchard with a tight fence and have 
that for their run? Your poultry 
will get a large part of their living 
from insects, and nowhere will they 
have a better chance than in the or- 
chard. They will pick up every in- 
sect that comes within their reach, 
and pick them out of the windfalls 
as well. Fruit growing and poultry 
keeping are two departments of 
small farming that go very well to- 
gether, and that may be entered up- 
on ‘with comparatively small capital. 

UNCLE JO. 





It isn’t the 50 cents, the $1, or 
the $2 that is the chief cost of a 
farm paper. It is the time you spend 
reading it,—$5 worth, $10 worth, or 
$20 worth in the course of a year. 
And when you are giving time to a 
thing, it always pays to get the best, 
whatever the price. 





White Lead on the 
Farm—Vehicles 
You can’t afford to ne gleet 
painting your farm wagons, A 
few small cracks will let in the 
weather. the wood will | 


: gin 
to rot, the timber to w 


ken, 


le 
\l a 







and a break-down will foljow 
Neglect rums more wa ; 
than over-weighting, 

Good old-fashioned paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil is what wagons need 
It holds to the wood like a nail and fills every 
crack and crevice, The surface of the y od 
is protected against moisture until the paint 
is actually worn away, 

Our Free Painting Helps. We will send you 
free on request color schemes and misee"an 


eous paint 

ing instructions. Ask for Helps No. 2718 

NATIONAL LEAD LOMPANY 
1) St. Louls Boat 


New York nd Chica 





go § Boston 
einnati San Francisco 
} . Lewis & Rros Co . Phila 
+ Phila in 
ional Lead & Oil Co., Pittshure ) 


























Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: :: Strasburg, Va. 
“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the mest economical to use. 











WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly, S.C. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. rge Pekin Duck Eggs. 81.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE ard NED, Props., 
8. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte. .°. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


pullets and cockerels, from 
heavy winter layers. 
AN DERSON-WALKER 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORN HENS 


Little past one year old. In laying prime. Also 

few fine cocks and cockerels for sale. Will 

ship on approval. Write for prices quick. 
S. B. SULLIVAN, Crouse, N. C 




















‘“Ringlet’’ Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING 
Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM, - - - Amelia, Va. 


95 S. C. White Leghorns and Rhode Island 

Red Cockerels for Sale at 75 cents each. 
Also TWO FINE JERSEY BULLS about two 

years old $35.00 to $59.00 each. 

S. T. WHITFIELD, Courtland, Va. 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


16 fine yearling hens and 4 cockerels, must be 
sold. $1.25 each or $6.00 per pen. Eggs from 
prize winners $1.25 per 15. 

E. M. Henley, - - - - - - Duke, N. C. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2c: 2.,%: Pecks 
S.C. Rhodg I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs a1. 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 
months old $8, $5. $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
vex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


CD 

















lets 50c. to $1.50. 


Pure-bred Stock at Bargain Prices 


700 White Wyandotte pullets and 300 White S. C. Leghorn pul- 


Leghorn hens 81.00 to $1.50. Cockerels of either breed $1.00 to 

.00. 75 Berkshire pigs, also a few young boars and gilts. One 
Holstein bull. three years old, and two Holstein bull calv ee 
NOW is the time to place your order. Money refunded 1 
stock is not as represented. 


Largest and Best Equipped Poultry 


100 White Wyandotte hens and 60 White S. C. 








Piant in the Entire South 











R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager 
Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1 
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A Little Study of the Disease With a Few Comments on ‘The- 


ories”’ and 


comes out with a new remedy 

for pear blight. The most com- 
mon of these are calomel and sul- 
phur put in holes in the trees. Here 
is a letter from a friend who thinks 
he has proved the sulphur theory: 


| ics NOW and then some one 


“Having seen Mr. L, A. Niven’s 
recent letter, saying that there 
was no known remedy for pear 
blight, I am writing you to tell 
you that I know I have discov- 
ered a remedy. I agree with 
Mr. Niven that calomel and but- 
termilk would be worthless, also 
that boring holes would check 
the growth of the tree, if they 
were bored extensively and left 
open. The trees that I experi- 
mented on were about 10 inches 
in diameter and I used a %-inch 
bit. I bored one hole in each 
tree to about the center and im- 
mediately packed them full of 
sulphur, then drove a tight-fit- 
ting pin on top of the sulphur. 
The pin keeps the sulphur in 
and keeps the tree from bleed- 
ing. We know that if sulphur 
can be gotten into the blight 
that it will kill it, and it stands 
to reason that sulphur would be 
taken up by the sap or blood of 
a tree just as injected medicines 
are taken up by the blood of 
man. I wrote Dr. Stevens of the 
North Carolina A. & M. College, 
about the middle of June, 1910, 
inclosing a sample of my trees 
and he wrote me that it was the 
common fire blight and that 
there was little or no known 
remedy. Immediately I made 
the experiment above mention- 
ed and within two weeks my 
trees had entirely quit dying and 
there has not been a dead twig 
on the trees since.”’ 


This is a striking example of the 
risk of jumping to a conclusion from 
One experiment. Anyone who has 
watched pear trees blighting knows 
that, even when left entirely alone, 
the blight may-spread rapidly for 
awhile and then apparently cease. 
The writer has often seen pear trees 
with vigorous new shoots coming out 
at the bases of blight-killed branches 
Dr. W. B. Waite has noticed this 
fact, studied it and found that the 
serms die in most of the twigs when 
the twigs dry out, but that in a few 
these germs live through the winter 
and are ready to start the disease 
again the next spring. 

If sulphur will kill the bacteria 
that cause the blight, those who have 
investigated the matter carefully and 
thoroughly have yet to find it out, 
and even if it would, our friend 
couldn’t get enough sulphur to the 
affected twigs by his method to do 
any good. 

This sulphur remedy, like the cal- 
omel and buttermilk remedies has 
been “discovered” many times; but 
we are still unable to prevent or con- 
trol pear blight. 

Another correspondent goes off on 


an entirely different track. He writes 
as follows: 


“If Mr. L. A. Niven will write 
me, { will take pleasure in send- 
ing him a sample of the cause 
of the so-called blight. I will 
tell you what it is, whether you 
believe it or not. It is not any- 
thing but a black bug about the 
8ize of your little fingernail. I 
have lost several pear and apple 
trees and the bug was the cause. 
I have some pear trees that have 


PEAR BLIGHT AGAIN. 


Theorists.” 


died this summer, and some last, 
by the black bug. He sticks his 
bill in the twig, and it will with- 
er in a short while. It seems to 
poison the sap and affect the 
whole tree.”’ 


This friend has made the same mis- 
take, in our opinion, as the writer of 
the first letter. He has seen the bugs 
and the blight on his trees at the 
same time and has concluded that the 
bugs cause the blight. Similarly our 
first correspondent gave his trees sul- 
phur and they quit blighting, hence 
he concluded that sulphur is a cure 
for the disease. 

Both of our friends have evidence 
to support their theories, but not 
enough evidence to prove them, even 
if there was none against them. And 
speaking of theories reminds us that 
some farmers are very fond of talk- 
ing about the “‘theories of these sci- 
entific fellows.” It may be well, 
therefore, to note just how much evi- 
dence these scientists had to have be- 
fore they considered it safe to say 
positively that pear blight is caused 
by certain bacteria. In 1874 an in- 
vestigator discovered these bacteria 
in diseased twigs. Either of our cor- 
respondents—or most of us, for that 
matter—would likely have concluded 
at once that these bacteria caused 
the disease; but this man wished 
more evidence. So he took some of 
these bacteria from diseased twigs 
and inoculated healthy twigs, produc- 
ing the disease in them. Then, to 
make the matter certain, another sci- 
entist grew these bacteria in a ‘“‘cul- 
ture’ and transferred them from it 
to healthy pear twigs. Again the 
Gisease followed, and then scientific 
men felt safe in saying that pear 
blight was caused by these bacteria. 
How many farmers who are fond of 
calling the men in the laboratory 
“theorists’’ would have required this 
three-fold evidence before announc- 
inng as a fact that pear blight is 
produced by these bacteria? 

Since then the disease has been 
studied by many men who have 
hoped to find a remedy for it; but no 
scientist of reputation has yet been 
willing to say that he has found such 
a remedy. 

In view of these facts, can any of 
our readers think it strange that we 
ask for more proof than is afforded 
by one experience before we accept 
any ‘cure’ for this disease as 
proven? 

We are hoping that some one will 
find a remedy, but we are free to say 
that we do not believe either of our 
corespondents has. We say this, too, 
without questioning for an instant 
their sincerity or without reflecting 
upon them in any way. We only 
think they have jumped to conclu- 
sions which more extended observa- 
tion will prove wrong. 





His Only Hope. 


The doctor stood by the bedside, 
and looked gravely down at the sick 
man. “I cannot hide from you the 
fact that you are very ill,” he said. 
“Ts there anyone you would like to 
see?” 

“Yes,” said the sufferer faintly. 

“Who is it?” 

““Another doctor.’’—Judge. 





I have read with much interest 
and delight Mr. Poe’s letters relative 
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matite on 
E.J. Abbey, Essex, V 
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/ WA No Painting. 


MATITE roofing is weaned. 

It doesn’t need to be 

watched over and fussed with 
and cared for. 

It takes care of itself from 
the start. As soonas itis laid 
on your roof, you can go away 
and forget about it. 

You don’t have to paint Am- 
atite every two years as you 
do the ‘‘rubber’’ kinds. Am- 
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and another layer of felt. The 
result is a strong, durable roof 
which can take care of itself in 
any climate without painting. 
We will be glad to send you 
free a sample of Amatite Roof- 
ing so that you can see for 
yourself just what it looks like. 
Address our nearest office. 








atite has a mineral surface 
which needs no painting. 

The mineral surface is better 
and more durable than many 
coats of paint. 

Back of the mineral surface 
is a layer of pitch, the greatest 
waterproofing compound 
known. Back of the pitchisa 
layer of felt (a whole ready 
roofing in itself), and behind 
this is another layer of pitch 





Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in price. Great in durability. 
Invaluable for prolonging the life of 
ready roofings, fences, iron work, etc. 

Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid Litt Destroyer 


It will keep flies away from the 
cows. It will keep lice and nits away 
from the poultry, make everything 
sanitary and increase their output. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
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Handling a Bumper Cotton Crop 


Do you realize what an enormous loss poor ginning means to the 
growers of a bumper cotton crop? Add to that a wet picking season 
and you see the growers’ profits dwindle. 

But when this crop is ginned by the Munger System the grower gets 
the top market price. Even though the cotton comes to the gindamp 
and dirty the Munger System can turn out a good sample. 


Continental Line of Ginnery 


Equipment 
Includes the Munger System 


with Munger. Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 
Also Engines and Boilers 


















than any other system. 


plants. 
without expense to our customers. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Peas WA) 7 ~ [eee Park. ~- 











The ginnery equipped with Continental Machinery makes money 
for its owner by attracting business to him by its perfect work. It 
saves him money because it takes less power and labor to operate 


We willingly send our trained men to the assistance of those con- 
templating the erection of new gins or the enlarging of their present 
Our expert engineers will prepare plans and specifications 


Write for our big, illustrated catalogue of Continental Machinery. 
Continental Gin Company 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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to his trip around the world; two of 
which were the best and most de- 
scriptive letters I ever read; each 
one worth to me many times the 


For Fruits, 
Syrups 


C A Ni S$ and Honey 


At Very Lowest Prices 
Also Labels, Solder and Supplies. We 
ship any size order. Write today for illustrated 
price list stating kind and quantity wanted. Address 
NATIONAL CAN CO., Dept.12, Baltimore, Md. 











price of the paper which, in my opin- 
ion, is second to no agricultural pa- 
per.—Geo. L. Taylor, LaGrange, N. C. 














Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,C00 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughly Recleaned. sound 
and good. ‘Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1 00 per bushel. 
Special prices on large lots. : : : : : 


Gleawood Farm, - - Brooks, Ca. 


cash annually for tenant, hauling 
$500 and orchard work. 360 acres rich 








farming lands. Easy terms en 
crops. Only progressive farmers 





need apply 
B. BURKE, Esq., Taylorsville, N. C. 
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A MOISTURE-SAVING TOOL 
HOW ITS USE PAID. 


AND 


Don’t When 


Comes. 


Stop Cultivating 
Weather 


Dry 


Messrs. Editors: I am a reader of 
The Progressive Farmer and think it 
the best paper published on farming. 
I would like to give a little of 
experience, working cotton through 
a dry spell in August. 

We had a rain here the first 
August and it did not rain any more 
for about ten days. The sun 
very hot and the moisture in the 
ground was leaving in a hurry. The 
cotton began to fail fast. I realized 
that something must done, and 
done quickly, or the cotton would 
soon begin shedding. I did not want 
to plow dry and afraid to use 
any kind of a plow that had a point 
to it. So I made me a plow, or 
scraper you might call it. Just took 
an ordinary old cross-cut saw blade, 
cut off about 35 inches of one end, 
knocked the teeth off, sharpened one 
edge and put a hole in the other edge 
for the heel bolt; put this hole about 
two-thirds of the way to the left end, 
as it would set on an ordinary shovel 
stock; rounded the ends from the 
bottom to keep it from digging into 
the rows; turned the right end back 
a little so that if it should hit the 
cotton it would not skin or injure it; 
also left it thick on the edge at the 
right end to keep it from cutting the 
cotton. I put the hole for the heel 
bolt toward the left end, so the shov- 
el stock could run in the middle of 
the row and the right end of the 
blade would stir the dry crust of the 
ground up to the cotton on the left 
side of the row. I also set the left 
end of this blade a little forward. 

I cultivated my cotton as level as 
I could; but, of course, in plowing 
with a sweep you will always have a 
little ridge either in the middle or 
on the side of the row. 

This plow I made of the oid saw 
levels everything up; it also pulls or 
cuts all the old bunches of grass o1 
weeds that happen to be left from 
former plowings. Not only that, but 
it cuts all the young grass and weeds 
that are just coming up. In fact, it 
leaves everything clean and practi- 
cally level between the rows. 

But my idea was to try to retain 
the moisture that was so rapidly get- 
ting away. This I did very satis- 


my 


day 


was 


be 


Was 








ONE SOUTHERN FARMER wrote us: 
*“‘My land is worth at least $100 more per 
where I used NITRAGIN 


He used $2 worth of it. Address us and we 
will show you how he did it. We will see you 
through to success. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN NITRAGIN 


Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


acre 





*ssOne Hundred Bushel’’ 


Seed Oats, clean, sound seed stock at $1.50 per 
bushel. Write for sample and quantity price. 


R. P. Steinheimer, - - - - Brooks, Ga. 


Miller’s Choice Wheat 


A hardy, prolific bearded wheat. 
Clean seed $1.50 per bushel. 5 
bushel lots and over at $1.45. No 
extra charge for bags. 


B. B. Miller, Wendell Farm, Mt. Ulla. N. C. 


Wannamaker Appler Seed Oats and 
Wannamaker-Cleveland and 
Toole Cotton Seed 


Now ready for delivery, Plant from SCREENED- 
SELECTED OATS. We can seli entire crop to sced 
houses but desire todo business withthe progressive 
farmers of the South. Price $1.00 per bu. 50 bu. or more 
90c, per bu. f. 0. b 

Our motto: ‘‘Honesty, Method, and Care in Selection 
is our Policy.’’ We respectfully refer farmers to Ex- 

eriment Stations of South Carolina and Georgia for in- 

ormation as to our seed breeding work 

Our Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton and Wannamaker 
Marlboro Corn took the very highest place in Money 
Value at Experiment Stations the past season. Weare 
also breeding Wannamaker-(Covington) Toole Cotion. 
The seed we offer for sale were multiplivd from a Single 
Superb Stalk after four years of scientific selection, ana 
therefore will give the most uni‘orm results possible. 
References in this State: E.J Watson, Commission of 
Agriculture, Ira W. Williams, Columoia, or any progres 
sive former in Calhoun end Orangeburg Counties, etc 
Price $1.50 to $2.00 per bushel f. o. b. 

We believe we have the very best big and smal! bo!led 
cotton in the South today. 

Place your orders now as our supply of seed is limita¢ 
or write for further iaformation, Catalogue of seed 
out in one month. 


WANNAMAKER & SON, 
MODERN SEED FARM, St. Matthews, S. C. 











By setting this blade very 
slanting, almost level, the left end 
a little to the front, cutting fashion, 
would pull a knife blade, you 
along about a half-inch 
letting dust mulch pour 
ylade and filling up 
the ‘“‘chimneys to 
cracks are 
blade on an 
and went to a 
cotton that seemed to 
same kind of land all 
cotton all looked alike. 
row about half-way 
and came back on the 
took the next row and did 
way; kept that up all the 
across the cut; just turned 
around in the middle of the field. 
Let it stand at that seven days, and 
did the thing again. Well, be- 
fore I got over the second time l 
noticed just ahead of the mule where 
I tel the first time the cotton 
looked yellow, so I began to take 
notice, and looking over the whole 
cut in a general way I could tell 
where I turned around in the first 
plowing. Noticing a little closer, I 
tell to a stalk. 
cotton where this dust 
poured in the 
was very nearly 
en it quit raining, 
the row that had not been 
plowed was ye and shedding. 

I believe if the people in the Cot- 
ton Belt had never learned how to 
‘Jay-by’’ until time to go to picking, 
the country would now be a great 
deal better off. Plow in dry weather 
to make cotton, and plow in wet 

eather to kill the and weed 
seeds that are going to worry us next 
year. If we could get rid of the 
grass and weeds we could cultivate 
a third more land to the hand and 
do it better than we are doing. 

T. W. FULLER. 

Miss. 
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haif of 


llow 
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WHEN TO CUT SOY BEANS. 
We are re 
egarding 
esting 
When 
should 
leaves begin to 
soon as the 
grown. In 
better to 
shedding of 


ceiving 
time 
soy beans. 
intended 
be cut as 


many inquiries 
and methods of har- 
beans 
the top 


for hay, 
soon as 
turn yellow or as 
pods are mostly full 
any case, it is usually 
cut the beans’ before 
the leaves takes place, 
and before the pods are yellow 
or ripe. Perhaps rather early cut- 
ting is less likely to be objectionable 
than too late cutting. They should 
be cut with the mower and cured as 
other legume crops—largely in the 
windrow and in the cocks. 

When harvested for seed, some ad- 
vise delaying the harvesting until a 
large part of the leaves have fallen, 
but this is usually neither necessary 
nor desirable. The straw is not so 
good for feed when the harvesting is 
delayed and more beans are lost by 
shattering. We advise cutting for 
seed when the pods have well ma- 
tured and begun to turn yellow. The 
method of curing is not far different 
than that used for curing hay. They 
must not be left too long’ be- 
fore being raked into windrows or 
too many beans will shatter out and 
be lost. When in the windrow and 
they should be well cured be- 
fore putting in barn or stack. 

When taller, late-growing 
ties are used they may be harvested 
With a self-binding harvester or 
reaper, but in the South they should 
generally be harvested rather early 
with the mower and rake, as is done 
for hay. 


soy 


cock 


varie- 


the 
most 


If threshed in 
housing, perhaps 
results are obtained. 
not growing sufficiently large 
quantities to justify a special thresh- 
er may use an ordinary grain thresh- 
er by removing the conecaves and 
running the cylinder slower, but 
With such a _ thresher beans 


field before 
satisfactory 
Those who 
are 


many 


will be broken. 
may be tramped 
flailed out by 


weather. 


Small quantities 
out by horses, or 
hand in real dry 


A GOOD EXAMPLE SET BY 
FARMERS’ UNTON. 


THE 


There has been a 
educational awakening in our 
Nearly all of the old school- 
1ouses have been replaced with mod- 
ern buildings equipped with modern 
desks. In my own district we have 
a beautiful Tittle schoolhouse equip- 
ped with patent desks, blackboards, 
library and window shades. 
was built three years ago. Half 
the money was raised by subscription 
and half came from the county’s 
building fund. Our half of the 
money to buy desks and other equip- 
ments was raised partly by subscrip- 
tion and partly by the proceeds of 
box-guppers and entertainments, the 
credit for which goes to the progres- 
sive teachers we have 

Some of our neighboring districts 
making greater progress than 
we, in that they have voted a local 


Kiditors: 


Messrs. 
great 
county. 
, 

h 


pictures, 


This 


secured. 


are 


u TO ~ » e 


tax and 
two 
ever, 


are thereby enabled 
teachers and longer 
we hope to 


to have 
llow- 
have a local tax 


terms. 


soon, 
The Farmers’ Union of 
borhood has taken a 
step, in that it offered a 
al for the greatest 
agriculture in 
lic school 
About eight 
and great 
agriculture 
other 
great 


our nelgh- 
progressive 
gold med- 
improvement in 
the Best Chapel 
adjoining our 
boys entered 


pub- 
distri ict. 
the contest 
interest was aroused in 
thereby. I that 
locals of the Union could do a 
work in this way. 
rial 
Cherryville, N. C. 


suggest 


SPROTT. 


Is there any 
farm to make 


way for a girl on the 
money? Well, we 
should think so. Only this morning 
we heard of an eleven-year-old gir] 
who wanted to take a trip and did not 
have the money. Her father didn’t 
think it necessary to give it to her, 
so she got the other children to help, 
dried apples, sold them, and went on 
her way rejoicing. There are plenty 
of ways for girls to make money, if 
they just set their heads to do it. 











The of com- 
mercial fertilizers 


use 





on 
the wheat crop is year- 
ly becoming more 
gener nough 
that it pays, and pays 





well. 

Too many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
for the 
special needs of their soils. 


without due regard 


Often they buy the cheapest 

grades. Or they use very 
small quantities. 

That such 

unscientific 

of fertili- 


zers has proved 


use 


profitable indi- 

cates what it 

can accomplish 

for wheat grow- 

ers if used 
more carefully and _intelli- 
gently. 

The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers will pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils—then use a 





Plain Talks on Fertilizers 


Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 





sufficient amount and 
you will undoubtedly 
the 


average yields, but vour 


increase not only 


profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia- Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 

manac, a costly 180 page 
book, written by government 
It shows 
how and why you can in- 


and private experts. 


crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
ern agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 





will bring a 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C, 

Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La, 
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PROGRESSIVE BOYS. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

and everybody was poor—all start- 
ing together, it seems now to have 
peen a time of pure delight; for in 
spite of cold, and heat, and wind, and 
drouth, the people never lost cour- 
age, never lost hope, and since then 
they have made their country one of 
the best States in the entire North. 


How a Country Was Changed. 


Four years ago the college cele- 
prated its quarter-centennial with a 
great “home coming.” Many old 
teachers and a host of the old boys 
were there, and what a good time 
they had. 

It was a changed land. The tree 
seeds that the lonesome professor 
had planted twenty-five years before 
had grown into a protecting grove— 
the town could not be seen for the 
trees that embowered it. Every farm- 
house had a grove about, and in- 
stead of an unbroken landscape of 
grain and grass there seemed almost 
as many corn fields as in Iowa, and 
herds of high-grade cattle were 
everywhere. A progressive country, 
full of progressive farmers. 

And the best of that home-coming 
was the meeting with the progres- 
sive boys; all of them remembered a 
lot of pleasant things, and nobody 
eould recall a single unhappy inci- 
dent. They used to rent a surrey, 
and as many as could get in—three 
in each seat, with sometimes a lad 
or two on the floor with feet on the 
step—and away five miles to the 
river for a swim in the hole under 
the railroad bridge, the only place 
within miles where it was over your 
head! And they used, toward even- 
ing of a summer day, to walk out 
on the prairie, and lie in the grass, 
and the professor would read what 
| the ‘Autocrat’? had to say of life ata 
Boston boarding house table—only, 
' someway, it was life everywhere and 
_ there was nothing but humanity in it. 

There was a host of happinesses 
recalled at that home-coming. The 
boys were sending their boys to col- 
lege—but just then they were all 
boys together. They had progressed 
far. They had made a productive 
country out of open prairie in a few 
short years. 

Now, in the interval since his Da- 
kota experience, the professor has 
lived in widely differing surround- 
ings. He has been in the Southwest, 
the sunland; he has dwelt in Mis- 
souri, where they have to be shown, 
for over a decade he has taught in 
one of the oldest universities in the 
South. Everywhere he has known 
Progressive boys. The boys of The 
Progressive Farmer Family are. not 





Great Engine 


We will ship you Schmidt's Chilled Cylinder 
oy ine Engine on your simple request with- 
th an order or any promise from you. You use 
© engine 10 whole days—use it all you want. 
— if you don’t want it send it back at our 
ily $7.56 you do wish to keep it, pay us 
ay, 0 and you can pay the rest in 
easiest monthly payments. 

Send you the cee ret to prove to you that it 

hat it is better than any 
y engine that has hree times as much. Itis 
—, iid ey engine oe farm use with a spark 
A * y ea i i = 

luti the comin, 2 Fc me zeoqnee that has revo: 


Days Trial FREE 


This is the first i 
genuine free trial ever offered on gasoline 
engines for farm and shop use. We want you to pee that 
ildren can run this engine. Use the engine 
h games and any other machinery you may have. 
Schmidt's hilled Cylinder Gasoline Engine is absolutely 


will send you a copy of our new book, ‘*How to Use 
and postpaid. Write to us today. 


Schmidt Bros, 
DePantment’ inzs CO Engine Works 











strangers to him—North, West and 
South boys are pretty much of a 
muchness. We are all boys together 
still, just as we were in Dakota, back 
in the 80’s. If an old chap wants 
to come in, let him. If the degres- 
sive boy hangs around, let us let 
him in, too. And let us chat togeth- 
er for a few weeks. 





SOME SOUTH CAROLINA FARMING 


Messrs. Editors: We are in the 
midst of filling our silos; we had 
counted on having at least 1,000 
tons of ensilage, but the dry weather 
cut down our corn crop so that we 
will not have over 600 to 700 tons. 
I am keeping an account of the cost 
per day for filling the silos, so that 
in the end we can tell the cost per 
ton. We are only limited to the ca- 
pacity of our corn harvester which 
can only cut ten acres per day. Mr. 
Gonzales recently purchased a No. 
19 Ohio cutter. This, driven by our 
gasoline tractor engine, has a very 
large capacity—something like 20 
tons per hour. 

Ail. the corn land will soon, be 
plowed 12 to 13 inches deep by our 
tractor plow outfit and put down 
with a winter cover crop of vetch 
alone, vetch and oats and vetch and 
rye. In all, we intend to sow about 
150 acres to vetch. In the spring 
this will be used for hay and ensi- 
lage. We have had most excellent 
results with oats and vetch for en- 
silage and I consider it a much bet- 
ter ensilage for summer feeding than 
corn. 

I was much interested in the ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘A Demonstration in Prac- 
tical Co-Operation.” Some of the 
most successful creameries in New 
England are owned by the farmers 
and they seem to give the entire 
community a more wholesome aspect. 
That is, every one seems to try to 
do better. They farm better, take 
more interest in their work. When 
I first graduated from college I was 
for 18 months manager of a co-op- 
erative creamery in Connecticut, and 
among other things we took up com- 
munity breeding of swine and dairy 
cows, choosing the Jersey. During 
the short time that I was there we 
met with good results and when I 
left the work was pushed on by a 
classmate of mine. The young man 
in charge of the Hickory, N. C., 
creamery has a very broad field be- 
fore him to do untold good. 

At present we have three young men 
with us, learning the practical work. 
Two graduated from Clemson Col- 
eleg and one from A. & M. of North 
Carolina last June. They are much 
interested in the dairy work and 
hope to obtain positions as managers 
after awhile. One of them recently 
asked me what I thought the future 
held for an agricultural college grad- 
uate here in the South. I am unable 
to answer it so ask you to. Cana 
young man do as well down here as 
he could at the North? In the North 
as soon as a man graduates from 
college he has in sdOme instances sev- 
eral positions offered him at good 
salaries; but for some reasons the 
farmers here in the South seem slow 
in taking advantage of having these 
trained men to manage their farms 
or creameries. Would it be best 
for them to go North where many 
such positions are always open? I 
feel that they have a better chance 
to win success down here than at 
the North for they understand local 
conditions. My advice is to remain 
South, for soon opportunity will 
come to them. 

FRANCIS E. MERRIMAN, Jr. 

Gonzales Farms, Columbia, S. C. 


Editorial Comment: If the young 
men wish to work for a salary al- 
ways, the North may offer more in- 
ducements; but if they hope to be- 
come land-owners, our advice would 
be to stay in the South. 





What the States Are Doing. 


Arecord of what the 1910'Census showed as 
to forward progress in each Southern State. 











WHAT ALABAMA HAS DONE. 


There were 262,720 farms in Ala- 
bama in 1910, against 223,220 in 
1900, an increase of 18 per cent. 
The average size of these farms was 
79 acres in 1910, and 93 acres in 
1900. The total improved acreage 
had increased 12 per cent, and the 
average value of lands and buildings 
per acre 113 per cent, or from $6.51 
to $13.89. The expenditures for la- 
bor increased in the ten years 72 
per cent and those for fertilizers 193 
per cent. The value of implements 
and machinery increased 88 per cent. 

The number of white farmers in 
1910 was 152,347, or 58 per cent., 
and the number of negro farmers 
110,373 or 42 per cent. The per- 
centages of white and negro farmers 
was the same in 1900. Only 40 per 
cent of the farms were worked by 
their owners in 1910 against 42 per 
cent in 1900. Twenty-six per cent, 
or 27,443 farms worked by owners 
were reported as mortgaged. 





I also most positively approve of 
your course in regard to ads. of med- 
icine containing large per cent of al- 
cohol. I feel safe in ordering from 
any of your advertisements.—W. A. 
Preacher, M.D., Ridgeway, S. C. 
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YOU WANT RESULTS 


Your agricultural experiment 
station recommends the liberal 
use of phosphate on your lands 


Ground Rock Phosphate 
Has Never Failed to Give Results 


When intelligently used. 
Let us tell you why and how. 


Central Phosphate Co., 


Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 
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Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the ‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four, Famous Trains 
“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April.) 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
year round through car service from New 
York to both Port Tampa and Knights 
Key, connectiag with steamships to and 
from Havana. 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder,”’ 
address 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
anager. gent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 

















The Improved Red Ripper »——. 


——- Hay Press 





and is cheap. 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 

Write us for prices and easy terms. 


» SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 











“EVERYBODY”’ 


Gan Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You’ve never before heard of such startlin 
anything like them and you know full well that no one else has ever 
come anywhere near my regular prices. But thistime I’vea startling 


values—I’ve never offered 


[YeHP 


‘278 


reason—I want 10 men in every township in the county to own and oper- 


ate a Galloway Engine—I've decided to double m: 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I former!. 
—this calls for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I 


factory capacity 


sold one 
ave ever 


made. I can save you from 825 to 8300 on an engine according 


to the H. P. needed. It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don’t delay but send me your name and address now, be 





fore you do another thing. 


Other Prices 
in Proportion = 


Let me prove to you in cold 
ts why I can put 825 to 8300 in your pocket. 
WM. GA 


LLOWAYCOMPANY 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
675 Galloway Sta., Waterioo, Ia. 
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—no matter what price you pay— 
the Galloway price saves you $25 
a to $300 








Schofield 
Engines 
and 








We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Oil Millis, 
Cotton Ginning. 


For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 





Boilers 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 


Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 











WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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(Designed by R. E. Olds) 


A Temporary Price—Made to Learn if This Price Can Be Profitable 


This price is as yet an experiment. It is 
subject to change. Never before has a 
motor car maker attempted so much for the 
money. We may find that it can’t be done. 

But the car itself is not an experiment. 
Itis the latest creation of Mr. R. E. Olds. It 
compiles an experience of 25 years in build- 
ing gas engines—12 years in designingcars. 

Back of this model are the tens of thou- 
sands of cars built by Mr. Olds. It embodies 
all that has been learned by the oldest man 
in the business, by the dean of automobile 
designers. On it is staked Mr. Olds’ repu- 
tation. Our rashest competitor will hardly 
attempt to criticise the car. 

As for the price, our first announcement 
quickly swamped us with orders. We are 
at this writing three weeks behind. On our 
present output—at present cost of materials 
—we can keep this price at $1,000. In any 
event, that’s the price today at any Reo 
salesroom. 


An Innovation 


This is another attempt to keep ahead of 
the times. Motor car prices are bound to 
come down. We want to be first to 
strike bottom. 

This is not a reflection on past prices— 
not on ours or others’. The past was a period 
of constant development, 
change. Mistakes were being made and 
corrected. One’s whole equipment of 
machinery and tools might be made worth- 
less by one season’s improvements. 


of ceaseless 


The older cars, like the Reo, are standard- 
izednow. Therearenoradicalchanges from 
year to year. The errors have all been cor- 
rected. Costly experiments are over. 


Where we once bought parts we now 
make them. Where we once made a few 
thousand cars per year we now make many 
thousands. There is no reason at all 
why motor car prices, in the largest shops, 
should not now sink to the minimum. 

No shop in America is equipped to build 
cars better or cheaper than we. It is us, 
we consider, to set the pace. Those are 
the reasons for this sensational price on 
this new, big, stunning car. 


Not Cheapened 


No man will suspect that, after all these 
years, we are reducing the grade of the Reo 
car. We need hardly discuss that. No man 
will conceive that Mr. R. E. Olds, America’s 
foremost designer, will forfeit his fame on 
a retrograde car. 

The fact is, this new Reo—at $1,000—is 
by far the best car that ever went from our 
shops. Every whit of the car—every fea- 
ture in it—accords with the best engineer- 
ing practice. 

The engine—rated at 30 h. p.—shows 36 
h. p. on brake test. Because of the top 
valves, it supplies more power for the cylin- 
der size than any other engine we have 
ever tried out. 

The axle bearings are Timken and Hyatt 
High-Duty. The carburetor is adapted to 
the present grades of gasoline. 

The steel which we use is all analyzed, 
to know that it meets all our rigid require- 
ments. The gears are tested ina crushing 
machine, under 27 tons’ pressure. Our 
magneto is subjected to a harder test than 
any other magneto will stand. 


Note the big wheels, the big tires. Note 


the car’s roominess. 
lines. 


Note its magnificent 
With all of our knowledge, all our 
experience, there is no part of this car which 
we know how to better. 


This car was not built to sell for $1,000.” 
It was built to show the best we can do. 


The Standard Car 


From now on we shall build but one Reo 
chassis. That policy alone will save $200 
per car. Without it, this price would be 
out of the question. 


The 30-h. p., 5-passenger car has become 
the general standard. Any greater power 
is excessive. It makes upkeep expensive. ° 
Few people care to pay the price of excess- 
ive size, power or room. A very large 
percentage ofcars sold in the future will 
approximate this type. So we confine our ° 
factories to it. 


Cars of about this size and power are 
sold all the way up to $2,500. Weask you 
to compare any one that you wish with the 
Reo at $1,000. We are willing to abide 
by your judgment. 


Ask for Details 


The first step is to ask us for details. 
We publish on this car complete specifica- 
tions. We state every material, every de- 
tail of mechanism. This will help you to 
make your comparisons. 


The car itself can be seen at any Reo 
salesroom, and those salesrooms are every- 
where. Find out what a remarkable, up-to- 
date car is being sold for $1,000. It will 
change your ideas about automobiles. 


Write us now for the facts. 


R. M. Owen & Co. °xc.'°" Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 








The New Reo 
“TT e t 79? 


Five-Passenger 
Tonneau 
Four 4x414-inch 
Cylinders 
108-in. Wheel Base 
The Best of 
Magnetos 
34x314-inch Tires 
A roomy, powerful 
Fore-Door Car— 
Mr. Olds’ finest 
creation —for just 
,0 

Top and windshield 
notincluded. We equip 
this car with a Mohair 
Top and Slip Cover, a 
Mezger Automatic 
Windshield, a Speed- 
ometer and a G 


as 
Tank—all for $100 
extra. (7) 
































